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EDITORIAL 


WE have iecently had a report from the Inter-Varsity Fellowship 
and Tyndale Press on the New Bible Dictionary which they 
hope to publish next spring. 

During the past months considerable progress has been made 
with the press-stage of this important new reference work and 
about three-quarters of the setting has now been completed. The 
finished volume will consist of some 1,200 pages and will require 
over 60 tons of paper for its first printing. The price will be 
approximately 42s. Od. 

All the 3,500 articles have been specially written for this 
dictionary and a great deal of research has gone into their pre- 
paration. The book will not only provide a mine of information 
on the geography and history of Palestine and the surrounding 
nations in biblical times, but will also deal in considerable detail 
with the great theological themes of the Christian faith. In 


historical matters especially, full account has been taken of the a 
evidence provided by the most recent archaeological research. E 
Many of the articles have also been provided with up-to-date a 
bibliographies for those Bible students wishing to investigate : 


further any particular subject. 

The book will be illustrated with many original line drawings, 
numerous half-tone pictures and a section of specially prepared 
coloured maps. For the past nine months an artist has been . 
engaged almost full time on the selection and preparation of the 
many drawings required. This in itself has been a large piece 
of research. 

The editorial panel takes special pleasure in the distinctions 
recently achieved by two of its members — Mr. Donald J. 
Wiseman has been appointed Professor of Assyriology in the 
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University of London, and Professor R. V. G. Tasker has had 

the degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred on him by the 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 
* 


* * * 


A NEw printing of the New Testament in the Revised Standard 
Version contains eighty-five changes which have been 
authorized by the Standard Bible Committee. Many of these 
are of minor importance, but one has considerable interest. The 
centurion at the cross, according to the R.S.V. rendering of Mark 
15:39, said: “Truly this man was a son of God !” (in Matt. 27:54, 
“Truly this was a son of God !””). This now reverts to the render- 
ing of the older versions, “. . . the son of God” instead of “.. . 
a son of God.” The change is to be welcomed. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty in the passage, however one chooses to translate 
it. The Greek phrase, in which neither noun is prefixed by the 
article, is capable of a lower and a higher meaning, but there is 
no one English rendering which can conveniently cover both 
meanings. If the rendering “a son of God” (preferred also in 
the New English Bible) says less than the Evangelist intended, 
the rendering “the son of God” says more than the centurion 
intended. How much the centurion meant is a matter of doubi; 
he may have meant “this man was divine’. Luke, as we know, 
reports him as saying “this man was innocent” (Luke 23: 47). But 
just as John saw more in the words of Caiaphas than Caiaphas 
himself intended (John 11: 49 ff.), so Mark saw more in the cen- 
turion’s words than that N.C.O. could have had any idea of. To 
Mark these words are the culmination of the passion narrative. 
He begins his record with the announcement of “‘Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God’’ (where the two nouns are similarly anarthrous) ; now 
the death of Jesus confirms that He is indeed the Son of God. 
Now discern the Deity, 
Now His heavenly birth declare ! 
Faith cries out, "Tis He, "Tis He, 
My God, that suffers there ! 
* * * * * 
JN the month of March two of the oldest and most valued friends 
of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY passed from our midst — 
the Rev. G. T. Manley and Mr. E. K. Simpson. 

Mr. Manley, who died on March 15, was a Cambridge man; 
he achieved the coveted distinction of Senior Wrangler in 1893. 
During his undergraduate career he was converted through a 
C.LC.C.U. sermon, and on his own testimony “felt a new 
responsibility for thinking out the foundations upon which the 
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Christian faith rested” and found that “a true conversion is 
rather a stimulus to study than a check upon it.” After gradua- 
tion he became Mathematical Lecturer of Magdalene College 
(1894-98) and Fellow of Christ’s College (1895-1901). Then, 
abandoning his academic prospects, he went to India to prosecute 
evangelistic work among students. He was deeply influenced by 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Union; indeed, the document 
which gave rise to the watchword “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation” was drafted in his rooms at Cambridge 
by himself along with Douglas Thornton, later a missionary in 
Egypt, and F. W. S. O’Neill, later a missionary in China. When 
ill health compelled him to return from India he served for some 
time on the Cambridge Pastorate and then, for nearly twenty 
years, on the headquarters secretariat of the Church Missionary 
Society. During the past quarter of a century he gave much 
time and energy to the cause of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 
He was Chairman of the I.V.F. Literature Committee until shortly 
before his death, when deafness made him press his resignation 
upon the committee; he was founder and first chairman of the 
Biblical Research Committee, out of which grew the Tyndale 
Fellowship for Biblical Research. It is in no small measure due 
to him that the reproach of obscurantism, which (whether justly 
or not) lay for so long upon English evangelicalism, has been 
taken away in our generation. He lost no opportunity of 
encouraging younger men to undertake serious biblical and 
theological study, and showed them a fine example himself. This 
was the more noteworthy in that he was a mathematician who 
had never received a theological training; but the quality of his 
own biblical research is plainly to be seen in his volume of 
studies in Deuteronomy, The Book of the Law (1957). His mind 
was alert to the end; the forthcoming New Bible Dictionary con- 
tains a number of characteristic contributions from him, including 
(outstandingly and very fittingly) the article on Deuteronomy. 
Mr. E. K. Simpson, who died on March 24, was well known 
by name to readers of the QUARTERLY in earlier days. He was 
one of our most brilliant contributors, and some of his valuable 
studies in the vocabulary of the New Testament first appeared 
in our pages. Among these the palm must go to his earliest 
contribution, an article on “Vettius Valens and the New Testa- 
ment” which appeared in 1930 (Vol. II, pp. 389 ff.). Another 
early contribution, which must have given as much joy to the 
writer as it did to many of his readers, dealt with “Spurgeon’s 
Intellectual Qualities” (Vol. VI, pp. 381 ff.); it marked the cen- 
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tenary of the preacher’s birth in. 1834 and constituted at the same 
time a well-deserved reply to a very shabby treatment of his 
memory published some two years previously by a man who 
ought to have known better. 

Mr. Simpson was a member of Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he distinguished himself in Classical Moderations and the Hon- 
ours School of History. He lived the life of a scholar of private 
means — with his passing we surely bid farewell to one of the 
last, if not the last, of that species! — and his retiring tempera- 
ment kept him from receiving the public recognition which might 
otherwise have been his. There are not a few people in Scotland 
who have pleasant memories of the period (1935-37) which he 
spent as Lecturer in New Testament Greek in the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, during the last illness of Professor J. R. 
Mackay (one of the two founders of the QUARTERLY). Lectures 
which he gave on Ephesians during those years were later to 
form the basis of his commentary on that Epistle in the New 
International Commentary on the New Testament. His most 
substantial literary work was his commentary on The Pastoral 
Epistles, published by the Tyndale Press in 1954. The scholar- 
ship of this commentary won ready admiration and respect from 
representatives of the critical position which Mr. Simpson under- 
took to demolish. Dr. Vincent Taylor, for example, describing it 
as “this swashbuckling and entertaining commentary”, expressed 
his judgment that “its learned and careful study of words is very 
valuable, especially his references to classical equivalents. Mod- 
ern students will often disagree . . . but his opinions are always 
worthy of study, particularly his treatment of the ‘ransom-passage’ 
in 1 Tim. 2:4 and his ‘Note on the meaning of Utép in certain 
contexts’ (pp. 110-112). The commentary is one that no close 
student of the Pastoral Epistles can afford to miss.” 

Mr. Simpson’s English style was always a delight, even if he 
borrowed from his well-loved Puritan classics vocables and 
locutions which compelled some readers, like one reviewer of his 
Words Worth Weighing in the Greek New Testament,’ to consult 
the English dictionary as often as the Greek one! Unfortunately 
his eyesight became so feeble in his later years that he was pre- 
vented from giving us further fruits of his learning and wisdom. 


1The Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1944. 
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THE MISSIONARY STRATEGY OF 
ALEXANDER DUFF (1830-1840) 
by MICHAEL SAWARD 


THIS paper was originally prepared for the Church History Study 
Group of the Tyndale Fellowship, to which it was read last year. 
t now appears in a revised and somewhat expanded form. 


ALEXANDER DurFF studied theology at St. Andrews under Thomas 
Chalmers before, in 1829, he left his native land for India 
and became the first ordained missionary of the Church of Scot- 
land. On the journey out he was ship-wrecked twice before he 
finally ianded at Calcutta in May 1830. His first task was to 
visit every missionary and mission station in and around the city 
and what he saw and heard caused him to formulate’ a completely 
new plan for evangelizing of India through Christian education. 


The existing missions had schools of a crude kind and, in some 
places, large numbers were in attendance. Instruction was 
normally given in the vernacular. Despite opposition from the 
English community (with the exception of the ageing Carey), 
Duff opened a school for high-caste Brahmin youths in July 1830 
and from the first he taught in English. Within a year the school 
had become famous and had already some 300 pupils in attend- 
ance, while within three years four young men had been baptized 
— all of them to become important figures in the Indian Church 
in later years. 

Only one year later, in 1834, Duff’s health gave way and he 
was forced to return to Scotland, where for six years he both 
wrote and spoke regularly in order to justify his new policy. 
Then in 1840 he returned to India. 


Duff’s missionary strategy may conveniently be considered under 
three headings — the Standard of Education, the Language of 
Education, and the Method of Education. 


I. THE STANDARD OF EDUCATION 


As has already been noted, all the Christian schools in existence 
before Duff’s arrival (with the sole exception of Serampore) were 
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aiming at the primary education of Indian children — very largely 
boys — in the hope that the raising of their standards might help 
them to accept the gospel more readily. The great majority of 
these children came from the villages of the Bengal area. Some 
of these schools had been in existence for over a decade when 
Duff arrived, yet they had only a minute handful of converts to 
their credit. In fairness to them it must be added that they did 
teach the Christian faith — but only on the primary school level. 
Nothing was being done in Calcutta, the most needy place, to 
give any form of higher education excert at the Hindoo College, 
and this institution was both non-Christian and anti-Christian in 
its outlook. Its teaching had already led to such an outbreak 
of immorality among the atheistic youths who attended that even 
their heathen parents were alarmed. 


Duff's first radical suggestion was, in the words of his bio- 
grapher, “to lay the foundation of a system of education which 
might ultimately embrace all the branches ordinarily taught in 
the higher schools and colleges of Christian Europe.’* 

Writing in March 1833 in the Calcutta Christian Observer, a 
periodical which he edited, Duff himself advocated both a higher 
and a lower education. “God has frequently smiled on the 
diligent, prayerful training of the young; Jet therefore children 
receive the rudiments, and youth the higher principles of useful 
instruction in the way which experience may prove best adapted 
to secure the desire end.”? 


In the June issue of the same year he stressed the need for a 
more selective approach to higher education. “What, in the 
present state of things, is the course of instruction that ought to be 
pursued with the clearest prospect of speedy and triumphant suc- 
cess? Ought it to be limited in kind and in degree so as to 
admit of being spread . . . over a wider surface and rendered 
available to the general mass of the people? Or ought it to be 
multiplied in kind and increased in degree, and consequently. 
be restricted to a narrower sphere and a more select number, with 
the view of ultimately reaching the entire mass, through the 
instrumentality of the awakened and enlightened few ?”* 


Shortly after his return to England he was invited to speak 
at the Church Missionary Society Anniversary in 1836. Again 


1G, Smith, Alexander Duff (1879), Vol I, p. 110. 

2 Calcutta Christian Observer, March 1833, pp. 103f. 

3 [bid., June 1833, p.259; quoted almost verbatim six years later in Duff's 
India and Indian Missions, p.291. 
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he pleaded for advanced education — this time with particular 
reference to the needs of a future indigenous ministry. “What 
real Churchman can possibly object? If there are any who do 
object . . . let them go forth with the destroying scythe to prove 
the sincerity of their principles and mow down their Christian 
schools of every grade: let them toss their Cambridge and Oxford 
into the depths of the sea, and then smiling at the wreck and 
havoc which they have made, declare that we act inconsistently 
in desiring to erect Christian Schools and Institutions on the 
Ganges as well as on the banks of the Cam or the Thames.’”* 

In his book India and Indian Missions, published in 1839, he 
returned to the attack. Once again he compared widespread 
primary education for the many with advanced education for 
the few and decided that in the long term the latter would prove 
more valuable. As regards the former, he reminded his readers 
that “generally, nothing at all beyond the artificial or mechanical 
parts of the acquisition” were gained. Such methods he con- 
demned as “very inadequate.”® 

To summarize his position he pointed out that “in the present 
conditions of the people of India, one central seminary, of a 
higher grade, with its attendant retinue of preparatory gymnasia, 
would do more towards vitally impressing the intellect and heart 
of the people, and consequently towards furthering the great cause 
of national regeneration, than any number of elementary schools, 
however indefinitely multiplied.”* 

So much then for his proposals concerning the standard of 
education necessary. But in order to effect these proposals it 
was vital that a decision be reached as to the language in which 
advanced education was to be conveyed. 


II. THE LANGUAGE OF EDUCATION 


The Government language was Persian and official support 
was given to those who studied it. In addition, the study of 
Arabic and Sanskrit was encouraged and a large number of books 
in the latter were officially published (though it appears that 
most of them never left the warehouse shelves as so few peopie 
could or would read the Sanskrit language). In point of fact, 
the Government was slow to realize that the Indian intelligentsia 
wanted to learn English — this is illustrated by the speed with 


4 The Missionary Register, September 1836, p. 400. 
5 A. Duff, India and Indian Missions (1839), p. 294. 
6 Ibid., p. 304. 
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which English books were sold in Calcutta. But, as we have 
seen, the official policy was that one of the Oriental languages 
should be used in education. 

Duff at once recognized the folly of this and so from the start 
he taught in English. He did, however, insist that all his pupils 
should be able to read and write in their own vernacular -- 
Bengali. But for the official language of education he felt Eng- 
lish to be essential. In this he was supported by Charles 
Trevelyan, by Lord Macaulay, and eventually by the Governor- 
General himself, Lord Bentinck. Men such as these felt that 
for budding Indian renaissance to blossom, it must be grounded 
in a language which could boast a great literature. While it was 
true that the classical works of Hinduism were written in Sanskrit, 
they felt that the heathen nature of all the great Sanskrit writings 
could hardly be the means of Christianizing the culture of the 
Indian people. 

The only alternative therefore was English, which, it was hoped, 
would open the door to the whole of western culture with its 
underlying Christian sympathies. For five years the battle raged 
in India between the Orientalists and the Anglicists. Then, in 
1835, Lord Bentinck announced that the official policy was to 
be changed — the Anglicists had won the battle. 

Looking back on these years, Duff later wrote, “It now 
appeared that the choice could only lie between . . . Sanscrit 
... and English. The determination of this choice involved 
the decision of one of the momentous practical questions con- 
nected with the ultimate evangelization of India. ... The 
question was ‘Which shall hereafter be established as the language 
of learning in India? Which will prove the most effective instru- 
ment of a large, liberal and enlightened education?’ The wrong 
determination of so vital a question, at the outset, would have 
greatly retarded . . . every subsequent movement. It was not, 
therefore, without earnest prayer to God for counsel and direction, 
that a decision was attempted.” 

He went on to show how, in the face of apparently over- 
whelming opposition, he had been able to carry through his plans. 
“It would seem at first view”, he continued, “that there could 
be no room for hesitation. All arguments and authority .. . 
seemed exclusively in favour of Sanscrit. The Supreme Govern- 
ment, . . . all learned Orientalists, . . . some of the oldest and 
most experienced Missionaries . . . were decidedly in its favour 


Ibid., pp. 517. 
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... Yet it was in the face of the highest authorities . . . that 
the resolution was taken . . . wholly to repudiate the Sanscrit 
. . . and openly and fearlessly to proclaim the English the most 
effective medium of Indian illumination.” * 
Finally he pointed out that Sanskrit was : 
(a) Unable to express Western thought. 
(b) Harder to master than English. 
(c) Forbidden to three-quarters of the Indian people. 
(d) Linked inseparably with heathen religion.® 
It was the initial stand taken by Duff that proved the Orienta- 
lists wrong and it was the demonstration which his school offered 
that convinced first Trevelyan and Macaulay, and later Bentinck, 
that the future of India was dependent upon the future of the 
English language in India. 


Ill. THE METHOD OF EDUCATION 


For many years, popular opinion amongst the English com- 
munity in India was that any attempt at Christianizing the Indians 
by direct means was bound to lead to trouble and rioting among 
the Indians themselves. Back in 1814 these fears had proved 
groundless when Middleton, the first Anglican Bishop, had arrived 
in Calcutta from England. Not one Indian had taken the slightest 
notice of His Lordship’s presence. Nevertheless the fear had 
remained and until Duff’s time even the Mission schools had con- 
tented themselves with teaching Christianity as a subject on the 
curriculum. Indeed the C.M.S. Report for 1817 refers to its 
first Indian school in these strange terms: “It is under the care 
of the missionaries but it is not likely to alarm prejudice as the 
schoolmaster is not a Christian.”?° 

Between 1817 and 1830 this situation clearly improved and 
the Gospels were read and taught in the schools, but still the 
doubts about direct Christian evangelism through the media of 
schools continued. 

Duff’s plan was simple enough. He planned to give a good 
education in secular subjects, but, to use his biographer’s words, 
“in inseparable combination with the Christian faith and its doc- 
trines, precepts and evidences, with a view to the practical 
regulation of life and conduct. Religion was to be not merely 
the foundation upon which the superstructure was to be reared, 


8 Ibid., p. 518. 
® Ibid. This summary is the gist of a lengthy paragraph on p. 519. 
10 Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society, V. (1817), p. 440. 
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but the animating spirit which was to pervade and hallow all.”"' 
Daily Bible reading and exposition were to be a vital part of 
the curriculum and the teacher was to pray “that the truth might 
be brought home, by the grace of the Spirit, for the real con- 
version to God of at least some of the students.””* 

His plan was received with disapproval by both British resi- 
dents and missionaries in Calcutta. His first students were 
suspicious that the reading of the Christian Scriptures might 
automatically make them Christians. Before long these difficul- 
ties were overcome and in a short time this method of instruction 
was accepted by the Hindu pupils. But Duff still had to convince 
the Christian public of both India and Britain that this was a 
wise policy to adopt. In the Calcutta Christian Observer he 
quoted with approval the following remark of an unnamed French 
statesman. “Let therefore every school throughout the land”, 
the Frenchman had written, “assume the precepts of religion as 
the basis of instruction.”"* A year later he also refers, in the 
same journal, to the admission by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge that “the first place in every system of 
national education is due to that which teaches a man his duty 
to God and to his neighbour.”** 

Two months later, he stated what he believed to be the object 
of education in India. “The grand object of education, which 
all ought constantly to avow, is the moral and _ intellectual 
regeneration of the universal mind — or, in the speediest and 
most effectual manner, to reach and vitally impress the entire 
body of the people of Hindoostan.” ** 


After his return to Scotland, Duff continued to write on this 
same theme. The Calcutta Christian Observer for December 
1835 contained his “Statement of the Plan and Objects of the 
General Assembly’s Mission in India.” In the course of his 
article he explained the objects of the Institution for Hindu Youth 
in Calcutta (i.e. his school) in these terms: 

2 departments — Ist preparatory. 
— 2nd “of a higher order”. 
Ist — grammar, history, geography, arithmetic and Christianity. 

11 G. Smith, Alexander Duff (i879), Vol I, p. 110. 

12 Jbid., p. 109. 

18 Calcutta Christian Observer, June 1832, p.20. (This statement did 
not, of course, orignally refer to India.) 


14 [bid., March 1833, p. 127; quoted from the Penny Magazine on 
Education. 


15 Jbid., June 1833, p. 258. 
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2nd — to perfect an acquaintance with Chronology, Geography 
and History — natural, civil and sacred.1¢ 


In this connection he lays great stress on the “regular and 
systematic study of the Christian Scriptures.” 

Later, writing in 1839, he defends his methods yet again. “How 
often has education been unhappily represented as somehow op- 
posed to the preaching of the Gospel? If indeed by education 
were meant what is merely secular there would be a difference, 
there might be opposition. But if Christian education be meant, 
there can be no real antagonism.”** 


Alexander Duff’s strategy was not only bold for his time—it was 
successful. Two and a quarter years after his arrival in the 
city, the Calcutta Christian Observer records the results of a public 
examination of the youths at his school in these glowing terms. 
“Never was a mofe satisfactory reply given to the charge that 
religious instruction hinders and interferes with the progress of 
the pupils in the other branches of learning; for we are persuaded 
that the young men of the Ist class, in intelligence and sound 
general knowledge, are before any other of their own standing 
in Calcutta, while in a knowledge of the evidence and leading 
doctrines of Christianity they will stand no unequal comparison 
with the educated youth of England.’** 


For a final comment we turn to a German source. In his 
History of Missions in India, Richter confirms the success of Duff’s 
remarkable insight into the needs of the Indian people with these 
words : “Only five years after his school had been opened, Duff 
had the triumph of seeing the existing educational policy of the 
administration thrown to the winds, and a new policy of reform, 
based on his own ideas, adopted.”?® 
Edgware, Middlesex. 


16 Jbid., December 1835, p. 625. 

17 A. Duff, India and Indian Missions (1839), pp. 285f. 

18 Calcutta Christian Observer, October 1832, p. 257. 

19 J, Richter, A History of Missions in India, translated by S. H. Moore 
(1908), p. 179. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 


by FRANK MADELEY 


HE author of this article died on September 3, 1960, at the age 
of 90, less than a month after he sent the article to us. Mr. 
Madeley, a former missionary in China, had devoted himself for 
many years to the study of the Fourth Gospel, and published a book 
on it early in the present century. 


White humble disciples accept without question this Gospel, 

relying On its records of signs that Jesus wrought, and resting 
their hearts on its deep spiritual teaching, there has, as we well 
know, in the past been a belittling of it, though, thank God, less 
so now than formerly. It is considered to contain what are called 
“dislocations”; the last chapter is regarded as an after-addition 
not originally belonging to the Gospel — at best as an Epilogue. 
And the Gospel’s authorship by the apostle John, “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved”, has been seriously questioned by some com- 
mentators on this Gospel. All of this may not seem to matier 
if we can in spite of it regard “St. John’s Gospel”, with Arch- 
bishop Temple, as “the profoundest of all writings”. But this 
Gospel, which more clearly than any other portrays the humilia- 
tion of Christ as having descended from infinite height to so 
despised a manhood, and which, as Campbell Morgan said, should 
be approached with reverence and awe, yet has suffered so much 
by a too purely intellectual approach. It is noteworthy that 
our Lord’s human name is far more used in it than in the other 
three Gospels. 


As regards the “dislocations”, or passages held to have become 
in the course of transmission displaced from their original posi- 
tions, there are half a dozen listed by one commentator; but he 
candidly points out there is no manuscript evidence for any one 
of them. With Bishop Headlam, we distrust the existence of dis- 
locations, for which there is no manuscript authority. 


As regards the last chapter being an afterthought, Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns in his commentary in the "thirties pointed out that a 
Gospel should not end with the appearance of the risen Lord to 
His disciples and their belief in Him, but the preparation for the 
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going forth of the good news to the world, which is what we 
have in the last chapter’s record of the miraculous draught of 
fishes, and the commissioning of Peter to lead in the publishing 
of the gospel. But what of the ending of ch. 20 (verses 30, 31)? 
That is not the full ending; it relates to the signs done in the 
presence of the disciples “that ye [Jews, in answer to their chai- 
lenge of 2:18] may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and believing may have life through his name.” Before 
the Jews’ challenge in 2:18 a sign for the disciples is recorded, 
and after the earlier conclusion of 20: 30 f. a further sign (cor- 
responding with the former) is recorded for the disciples, who 
were to carry forward the divine purpose of salvation, wheu the 
nation rejecting Jesus had failed. This calls for a recognition 
dealt with in detail below. 


As regards the authorship, in spite of the express reference to 
the disciple whom Jesus loved in 21:24 (“This is the disciple who 
bare witness of these things, and who wrote these things, and we 
know that his witness is true”), a different author of the Gospel 
has been contended for, because of 19.35: “And he that hath 
seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true: and he knows 
that he says true, that ye also may believe”, Here the “he” 
( éxeivos) in “the knows” is considered to be an appeal to the 
beloved disciple for confirmation of his witness by the author, 
and therefore to imply that the apostle John is not the author of 
the Gospel. But a good while ago now a simple solution of this 
question was proposed by Dr. Zahn and commended itself to 
others : it is based on the very characteristic and repeated use 
of the pronoun “he” (lit. “that one”) by John in his First Epistle, 
without any definition from the context, on the assumption that 
his readers would understand that he meant the Lord (see 1 John 
2: 6; 3: 3, 5, 7, 16; 4: 17 for this emphatic use of éxeivos), The 
Evangelist, having made an emphatic assertion of the essential 
truth of his testimony in 19:35, lifts his heart to heaven and claims 
‘ confirmation from his living Lord! 


Bishop Lowth, in a Preliminary Dissertation to his lectures on 
Isaiah (1778), tells of his discovery that it is not metre or rhyme 
but “parallelism”, that supplies the key to the form or method 
of Hebrew poetry. He says: “The correspondence of one verse 
or line with another I call parallelism. And words or phrases 
answering one to another in the corresponding lines I call parallel 
terms’’. An instance is Isa. 55: 6, “‘Seek ye Jehovah while he may 
be found, Call ye upon him while he is near.” An Irish bishop, 
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John Jebb, carried this principle of parallelism a stage further 
in his Sacred Literature (1820), extending it from the correspond- 
ence of a couple of lines or sentences to the grouping of a number 
of lines into paragraphs. This meant his discovery of what he 
called introversion. Introversion is rightly so called from there 
being a turning inwards from pairing items at opposite ends 
towards a central pair of two corresponding items. It is to be 
noted that the later lines corresponding with the earlier occur 
in the opposite order to them so that the parallel to the first 
line comes last, that to the second last but one, and so forth. Thus 
the subjects are repeated in introversions, i.e. from opposite ends. 
A well known Old Testament instance is Isa. 6:10, “Make the 
heart of this people fat, and their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; 
Lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears and under- 
stand with their heart.” The most remarkable instance of this 
single line or sentence in the New is furnished by the Benedictus 
(Luke 1:67-79) where the parallel terms are very clear, beginning 
with “visited” at both ends. John 5: 8-11, in the story of the 
healing of the impotent man, has long been known as an intro- 
version. What has been called Hebraic parallelism is an eastern 
structural arrangement. I have seen it illustrated in Western 
China both as regards the single pair and the group of pairs. On 
the door-posts of a house could be seen “The root (foundation) 
of the nation is in the family. The root of the family is in the 
individual.” And as regards the group of pairs I have seen it 
in the hanging of pairs of scrolls as given on the occasion of a 
wedding or a child’s hundred days ceremony. After the first 
pair is hung on the wall the members of a second pair are not 
hung together on the same side of the first but one member of 
it on one side of the first pair, the other on the other side of it ; 
a third pair’s members are also hung on the same side of those 
already hung but again, one on this side, the other on the other 
side. So with the members of a fourth pair, a fifth pair. Always 
the two members take the outside positions. The result is an 
introversion without those simple people’s having any idea of 
such an arrangement. It is just a natural arrangement, though 
such an arrangement may not have seemed so to us westerners ! 


What has been said so far only concerned pairs of single lines 
or sentences (as in John 5:8-11). But in 1824 was published tke 
Rev. Thomas Boys’ Tactica Sacra, dealing with a further exten- 
sion of parallelism, which he calls by the more homely word 
Correspondence. And it has been said that by his Tactica Sacra 
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“jt was reserved for Thomas Boys to lift the whole subject of 
the literary parallelism between words and lines; and to develop 
it into the correspondence between the subject matter and truth 
of the Divine Word”. A correspondence of divisions, subdivisions 
and sections can be shewn. And though the single line corres- 
pondence can be seen in St. John’s Gospel I believe that outside 
the Prologue with its correspondences, a preface to the whole, 
the whole Gospel can be shown to have the form of an introver- 
sion. This involves many passages corresponding to each other 
being separated from each other — a phenomenon which has 
been held to be a ground for seeing dislocations in this Gospel, 
for believing that some such separated passages with their like 
subjects were originally together. 


In 1908, there was published a book of mine entitled The Eight 
Signs of St. John’s Gaspel, according to the number then generally 
believed to be narrated in it. They were treated as four pairs 
of corresponding signs, and though the book attracted little atten- 
tion, the parallel terms, at least four in each pair, were not called 
in question; and the parallel terms as well as the subject of the 
narratives proved that they formed an introversion. 


Since I was busy through the years of missionary service in 
China evangelizing and teaching the Scriptures, it was not till 
my retirement that I took up again the subject of the signs, and 
later of the plan of the whole Gospel of John, a much more dif- 
ficult subject. I came to believe that we are meant to find in St. 
John’s Gospel ten sign-records and to see them as the foundation 
of the plan of the whole book. For surely the narrative of the 
sign of signs, the death and resurrection of Jesus, should not be 
omitted, and to it can be shewn to correspond that of the cleans- 
ing of the Temple, itself a sign. The action of cleansing the 
Temple was to be justified by the resurrection, proving that 
Jesus held as Messiah authority for doing it: “‘Destroy (lit. loose) 
this temple [of my body] and in three days I will raise it up.” 
Further we have 2:22 and 20:8,9 so evidently referring to each 
other : “When he was raised from the dead, his disciples remem- 
bered that he spake this; they believed the Scripture [Ps. 16:10, 11] 
and the word which Jesus had said” (2:22) — “And he [the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved] saw and believed [the evidences in the 
tomb]. For as yet they knew not the Scripture that he must rise 
again from the dead” (20.8,9). I have long thought of this “he 
came, he saw, he believed” as greater than Caesar’s “I came, I 
saw, I conquered”! And when the sign-narratives are seen as ten, 
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then they, together with the conversations and controversies as 
lead up to them or out of them in the contrasted progress of faith 
and unbelief, are seen as the foundation of the structure of the 
whole Book. 

In the Preface to his Commentary on The Gospel of St. John 
in the Expositors’ Bible Dr. Marcus Dods said: “In the whole 
range of literature there is no composition which is a more per- 
fect work of art, no paragraph, sentence or expression; out of its 
place. Part hangs together with part in perfect balance”. This 
may seem an exaggeration in view of modern criticism; but ! 
believe it proves to be perfectly true. A plan which shows this 
balance may, without discounting western scholars’ plans or div- 
idings of the book, perhaps be called eastern, as being an extended 
application of Hebraic parallelism. The proof of it lies both in 
the parallelism or correspondence of subjects, and in the “parallel 
terms” (the same or like words, expressions, phrases to be found 
in the parallel parts) discoverable therein. The parallel ternis 
have not been seen, not because they are not there, but because 
they are not obtvuded. There is in the whole book, to use 
Alexander Pope’s words, “grace beyond the reach of art” and 
this is an example of it. Without the key, and especially when 
one is not looking for them, seeing the parallel terms may be 
like finding needles in a bottle or hay! But they are there none 
the less. 

To prove that the Gospel of John has the form of introversion, 
even as Thomas Boys set out whole epistles as forming introver- 
sions, is of course much more difficult than to show that the sign 
narratives taken out of their settings form such. But I started 
with parallelism of subjects, and erasing, correcting, rewriting —- 
writing over and over again as one new pair of parallel or cor- 
responding terms after another was gradually discovered, so being 
enabled to fix more correctly the limits of divisions, subdivisions 
and sections than as always or generally accepted—I have come 
to the conviction that the book, outside of the Prologue, does 
have the form of an introversion. Surely if the theory of par- 
allel terms was wrong one would have failed to find them in the 
book as a whole. But the opposite has been the case, supporting 
the belief in the wonderful design of the Book, “part hanging 
together with part in perfect balance”. 

As to any prejudice against a plan as interfering with the liberiy 
of inspiration, think of what a help to the memory such was in 
the days when there was little or no paragraphing or punctuat- 
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t ing of manuscripts! Without claiming a special gift of memory 
h the writer has come to have in mind divisions, subdivisions and 
e even sections for large part, in their proper order, through having 

come gradually to recognize more and more of design in St. John’s 
™ aa things double one against another” (Ecclesiasticus 
e 


ty 1A division or subdivision parallel to another, while corresponding to 
in it, usually advances a stage beyond it (compare John 6:15-24 with John - 
t- 6:1-14). 
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THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 


(continued) 
by H. L. ELLISON 


X. THE CLOSING YEARS OF JOSIAH 


From the discovery of the book of the Law in 621 B.C. to 

Josiah’s death at Megiddo in 609 B.C. some twelve years 
elapsed. They were a period of national and religious ferment, 
yet they have left but few traces on the pages of Jeremiah. Even 
the view maintained in these studies that 4:5-6:8 are oracles 
from the period when the shallowness of the reformation was 
already apparent and hence falling within these twelve years does 
not suggest a very intensive activity. In addition we find no 
reflection of the events that must have preoccupied every normal 
Judean. We could never infer from Jeremiah that Josiah had 
extended his kingdom over the whole of Mt. Ephraim and prob- 
ably Eastern Galilee. Not even the world-shaking fall of Nineveh 
in 612 finds a mention, nor does the ominous march of Pharaoh 
Psamatik to the aid of Assyria in 616, which Josiah does not 
seem to have attempted to challenge, though it must have passed 
through territory he claimed as his own. 

Various explanations have been sought for this. Some have 
thought that Jeremiah was seriously discredited by the failure 
of the Scythian invasion to materialize, others place his call con- 
siderably later. By some it is urged, quite reasonably, that he 
did not want to embarrass Josiah; yet others stress his activity 
among the remnants of the northern tribes—we must wait until 
we consider chs. 30, 31 before we can estimate how much truth 
there is in this view. 

It is all too often overlooked that there is a close parallel to 
be drawn between Jeremiah and his great predecessor Isaiah. 
In contrast to the popular view which sees in Isaiah the council- 
lor and friend of good king Hezekiah a closer study of his book 
shows him standing aside from the court and its ways. His 
recorded prophecies show even less awareness of Hezekiah’s 
reformation than Jeremiah’s do of Josiah’s. His oracles were 
called forth by the deliberate flouting of Jehovah’s authority ia 
Judah’s foreign policy. That Hezekiah turned to Isaiah in the 
hour of desperate crisis proves nothing. 
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It is love’s labour lost to preach to the normal reformer. In 
his glow of inner self-righteousness it is impossible for him to 
believe that if his goal is right, his methods can be deeply wrong. . 
It is not until the bitter harvest comes to be reaped that the pro- Ps 
phet can resume his message with some hope of being heard. 2 
Jeremiah had pronounced his oracles of sure judgment; there 
was nothing left for him to do but to repeat them until the shadow 
of coming fulfilment fell across Judah. 
(6:2) Like a pleasant pasture 
Is the daughter of Zion ?* 
(3) that the shepherds should come to her 
with their flocks, 
pitching their tents round about her, 
pasturing each his portion. : 
(4) “Hallow*-the battle against her ! 
Up, let us attack at noon! ; 
Woe is us, for the day declines, 
for the shadows of evening are lengthening ! 
(5) Up, let us attack by night | 
and destroy her fortified palaces !” a 
(6) For thus says the Lorp of hosts: 
“Cut down her trees, and cast up 
siege mounds against Jerusalem. 
This is the city with the judgment passed : 
‘There is naught but oppression within her.’ 
(7) As a spring’s waters flow out, 
so her evil flows out. re 
‘Violence and spoil’ men hear in her; ~ 
sickness and wounds are continually before Me. i 
(8) Let yourself be admonished, Jerusalem, - 
lest My heart turn from you, a 
lest I make you a desolation, 
a land not inhabited.” : 
To Jeremiah there had not yet been revealed the instruments 
of God’s judgment, nor how exactly the end would come to the 
conde:xaned city (hence the ambiguity of wv. 4,5, with their es 
undertone of certain triumph by the enemy, however long it might * 


1This rendering involves a simple textual emendation going back to a 
Cornill and Volz and accepted by most moderns. 4 

2ThLe ‘prepare’ of R.V. text, RS.V., Moflatt (‘open the campaign’) 
is inadequate. The mention of the religious rites is not a matter of : 
course but a stress on the serious purpose of the invaders. 
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take). But he could have no doubt that the end was certam. 
Our Lord was to say, “Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh” (Matt. 12:34). Even so in spite of all reforma- 
tion Jerusalem was no more able to hide and keep its evil in 
check than a spring can refrain from pouring out its water. The 
stranger that came to the city might expect to hear of ‘violence 
and spoil’ as a matter of course, whether it was from the victims 
of the great who oppressed them, or from the oppressors them- 
selves. There could be only one outcome. The heart of God 
(Heb. nephesh) would turn in revulsion from those that claimed 
to worship Him alone but denied its reality by the breach of His 
moral laws. 

This is one more example of the many-sidedness of truth. 
Neither in the Old nor the New Testament are we given God's 
revelation by the mouth or pen of one man alone. We must 
always be prepared to create a composite picture from the testi- 
mony of more than one witness. Were we to base ourselves 
solely on the evidence of Kings and Chronicles we would be justi- 
fied in thinking that the reign of Josiah was one of the most 
glorious in Judah’s history; so equally the picture in Jeremiah 
might give us the impression that nothing had changed since the 
evils of Manasseh’s reign. Kirigs and Chronicles see the out- 
ward respectability and prosperity, which indubitably existed ; 
Jeremiah the hidden rottenness. We cannot fairly speak of 
“prophetic exaggeration”.* Jeremiah has given his testimony to 
Josiah’s personal integrity elsewhere (22:15, 16), but he had come 
to realize that just as illicit sexual passion continued unabated, 
though ritual prostitution had been abolished (5:7, 8), so behind 
the fagade of royal justice the will of the mighty for unjust gain 
remained unchecked. 


Jeremiah the Gleaner 


There must have come a moment, however, when Jeremiah 
grew tired of his role of unheeded and unwelcomed proclaimer 
of divine judgment. This is mirrored in an oracle containing 
a dialogue between the prophet and God (6:9-15). It seems clear 
that it was motivated by some unrecorded complaint by Jeremiah, 
for in the context God’s command can hardly be anything else 
than His response to some prayer by the prophet. 

(9) Thus says the Lorp of hosts : 
“Thoroughly glean, as a vine, 


8 So H. Cuncliffe-Jones, Jeremiah (Torch Bible Commentaries), p. 52. 
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the remnant of Israel; ¢ 


turn your hand again as a grape-gatherer 
to the vineshoots.” 
(10) “To whom am I to speak and testify that they may hear? 
I have found their ear deaf * 
that they cannot attend; 
I have found that for them the word of the Lorp 
is a disgrace in which they take no pleasure. 

(11) But I am full of the fury of the Lorn; 

I am weary with holding it in.” 

“Pour it out on the young child in the street 

and also on the fraternity of the young men; 

for both man and woman will be captured, 

the old man with him who is full of days. 
(12) Their houses will be turned over to others, 

their fields together with their womenfolk, 

for I shall stretch out My hand 

over the inhabitants of the land” — says the Lorp. 
(13) “For from the smallest to the greatest 

they have all set their hearts on gain; 

and from prophet to priest 

they all act falsely, 

(14) and heal the disaster of my people superficially, 

saying ‘All is well, all is well’, 
and all is not well. 
(15) They had to be put to shame, 
for they had committed abomination; 
they are not even capable of shame, 
they do not know how to blush. 
Therefore among the fallen they shall fall, 
in the time of their visitation® they shall stagger” — 
says the Lorp. 

In commanding Jeremiah to glean “the remnant of Israel”, 
God is not using the expression in the technical sense so often 
found in the prophets of those that survive judgment or retura 
from exile. It is a metaphorical use linked with the picture of 


*The minor textual change involved in the change from the 3rd person 
plural to the 2nd singular is suggested by the second half of the verse. 
and is universally accepted by recent writers, including R.S.V. 

5 Literally ‘uncircumcised’. 

6 The text of the parallel passage 8:12, which shows minor differences, 
has been followed. 
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the grape-gatherer gleaning the vine. In other words He tells 
Jeremiah that his apparently fruitless prophetic ministry has been 
in fact the grape-harvest of the vine of Israe! — it is hardly 
far-fetched to see in Is. 5:4,7 a picture of the fruit, which is here 
taken for granted. All that was left for Jeremiah to do was to 
glean, i.e. make sure that there were none who had failed to hear 
his message. He must turn to the individual toddler playing in 
the dust of the street — there are no adequate reasons for mak- 
ing ‘olal a collective or for overlooking its root meaning of 
‘suckling’, so long as we remember that the Oriental child is 
kept much longer at the breast — and break in on the bands of 
young men gathered for their intimate and private business, for 
when judgment fell, it would involve all regardless of sex or age. 


The judgment was to be universal, for the inner greed was 
universal and had caused all to shut their eyes to realities. It 
is not likely that in referring to ‘from prophet to priest’ Jeremiah 
is merely echoing 5:30,31. Though the religious leaders encour- 
aged the cry of ‘All is well’, they were certainly neither its sole 
begetters nor propagators. Rather when Jeremiah looked on the 
religious and civil leaders of the people, he considered the pro- 
phets the most responsible for and guilty in the prevailing cir- 
cumstances (cf. Is. 9:15), and the priests the least blameworthy. 


If the prophet was what he claimed to be, then he had the 
ability of seeing the realities hidden beneath the surface more 
clearly that any other. If he proclaimed ‘All is well!’ he was 
either a fraud who had no mght to the name of a prophet, or 
he was deliberately turning trom the vision God had given to 
him. It is improbable that Jeremiah had a soft spot in his heart 
for the priest because he was of priestly family himself. His 
mitigation of priestly weakness was more probably due to his 
understanding of his difficulties. We are all too apt to think of 
the high-priesthood of the Tabernacle and the post-exilic period 
when we read of the Jerusalem priesthood under the monarchy. 
In fact the priests were little more than state officials under the 
thumb of the king, who ever since the days of Saul and the mas- 
sacre at Nob had learnt to walk warily. The only leader they 
seem to have thrown up was Jehoiada (1 Ki. 11; 2 Chr. 23), and 
it is perhaps significant that he was the only high priest of whom 
it is recorded that he was married to a princess (2 Chr. 22:11). 
The fear under which they stood is sufficiently underlined by 
Azariah’s calling eighty priests to his aid, when he withstood 
Uzziah (2 Chr. 26: 17, 18). For all that we are left to infer that 
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however much they bowed to the will of apostatizing kings, they 
never yielded to them in their hearts, for there is never any ques- 
tion of the deposition of the Jerusalem priests for heathen prac- 
tices (cf. also Ezek. 44:15). So while on the one hand they 
deserve our sympathy and even praise, they were obviously 
broken reeds, where it was a question of inner reformation and 
not of outward ritual. 

If this interpretation of 6:9-12 is correct — and we shall see 
that it is confirmed by 6:27-30 — it shows that we need neither 
take Jeremiah away from Judah and make him a prophet to the 
North nor postulate a period of virtual silence. In one form or 
another he repeated the refrain of coming judgment. Ch. 6:16-26 
represents only some of its later variants. Israel had reached a 
stage in its spiritual history when it no longer needed a new 
revelation of God byt the will to respond to that already given. 
That is why Jeremiah says in verse 16: 

Thus says the LorD: 

“Stand at the cross-roads and see;’ 

ask after the paths on which you went at the first, 
ask which is the good way, and then walk in it; 
so you will find rest for yourselves. 

But they said, ‘We will not walk in it’.” 

His predecessors might illumine aspects of God’s character and 
will which might be overlooked in the covenant revelation at 
Sinai; Jeremiah’s task was above all to reveal Judah’s apostasy 
in the deeper motives of heart and mind. It is true he was yet 
to hold out a new hope of a new revelation of God’s power, but 
that had to wait until the moral and spiritual failure of the peo- 
ple had been made clear beyond cavil. 


Jeremiah the Assayer of his People 


There is no evidence that would support a dogmatic assertion 
that the oracle of 6:27-30 was given at the end of Josiah’s reign. 
But earlier we assumed that chs. 1-6 do in fact cover Josiah’s 
reign, and we hope to show later that there is nothing in chs. 
7-20 that need be attributed to this period. If we may for the 
present accept this as a working hypothesis, it will hardly be 
denied that this oracle is a deliberate epilogue to chs. 1-6. It 


7 The textual emendation proposed by G. R. Driver and followed 
inter alios by Rudolph and Weiser, ‘stand on the first ways’, has very 
much to commend it, especially because it so strikingly improves the 
parallelism. 
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is addressed to Jeremiah himself, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that at the first it was intended for the people as well. It 
will not matter then, if we cannot date it with certainty — it 
will hardly be earlier than 6: 9-12 — so long as we do not try 
to move it from the general setting in which we find it. It is 
textually very difficult, and though its general meaning is not in 
doubt, the details of the translation suggested must be accepted 
with reserve. * 


(27) “I have made you an assayer among My people; 
you are to know how to test it 
and to assay its ways.” 
(28) “They are all completely rebellious, 
going about as slanderers; 
all of them are destroyers. 
(29) The bellows snort; 
out of the fire comes only lead, 
copper and iron. 
The refiner has refined in vain; 
the wicked have not been removed. 
(30) Reject silver they are called, 
for the LorpD has rejected them.” 


My use of inverted commas suggests that vv. 28-30 are in fact 
Jeremiah’s report back to God on his task as assayer, but there 
will be no difference in fundamental interpretation, whether the 
passage is so taken, or whether it is looked on entirely as God’s 
oracle to Jeremiah. It is amply clear that if the latter verses 
are Jeremiah’s report to God, they are accepted by Him as the 
true verdict on Israel. 


God looked for true silver in His people. Silver is used 
instead of gold (cf. also Mal. 3:3) not because there is any sug- 
gestion that God is willing to accept a slightly lower standard 
of value, but because silver, in contrast to gold, is practically 
never found as a pure metal, and refining is essential to its pro- 
duction in a pure state. The effect of God’s refining process 
through His word spoken by the prophet reveals different quali- 


8] have in large measure followed J. A. Soggin in Vetus Testamentum 
ix (1959), pp. 95-98. He in turn bases much of his treatment on G. R. 
Driver's article in the Journal of Theological Studies vi (1955), pp. 84 ff. 
I prefer a certain amount of plausible emendation and rearrangement to 
the elimination of words and phrases as glosses, the more so, when it 
can be shown that they formed part of the text at the text at the earliest 
ascertainable date. 
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ties of base metal present, but whatever the value of the base 
metal in its right place, it is silver that God is looking for. 


All this may be summed up by saying that the purpose of 
Jeremiah’s earlier ministry was not to turn Judah back to God, 
but to show the people that the coming judgment was entirely 
justified, for the poison of Manasseh’s reign had spread through- 
out society. In the eyes of man Jeremiah was a failure; in the 
eyes of God he had accomplished the purpose for which he had 
been called. 


Many have found any such interpretation incompatible with 
their conception of the perfection of God. Yet it is one that 
has many parallels in the Old Testament and indeed in the New. 
In spite of Snaith’s slighting remark,’ this is the reason for the 
deep pessimism behind the message of Amos; he never has any 
real hope that he will be listened to. We find the note struck 
in Isaiah’s commission (Is. 6:9-13), and unless we recognize it, 
we cannot understand Ezek. 1-24. In the New Testament we 
meet the thought again in passages like Jn. 9:39-41; Mk. 4:11, 12. 
Skinner has expressed it excellently, when he says :™ 


In the light of a fuller revelation of the character of God it is, 
indeed, impossible to think of His purpose except as a purpose of 
grace and mercy which, while respecting the independence of created 
personalities, and working patiently to evoke the free response of 
their will, genuinely seeks the salvation of all through the revelation 
of the truth. Yet on the other hand the moral universe is so con- 
stituted by its Maker that the sinful abuse of freedom brings its 
own punishment in hardening of the conscience, and a growing 
incapacity for fellowship with God. Thus it is true that God 
sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, and 
yet by His coming the world is condemned. ‘And this is the judg- 
ment, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their works were evil’ (John iii. 19). This 
is the permanent religious fact which underlies the stern predestinarian 
doctrine of the prophets, and is the basis of their assurance that 
the purpose of Yahwe will finally prevail in spite of the sin and 
unbelief of men. 


In the spring of 609 B.C. Josiah, still in the prime of life — 


®I have followed Driver and Soggin in transposing ‘copper and iron’ 
from v. 28 to v. 29. There seems no means of explaining the words in 
their present setting in the Hebrew. 

10“His national feelings are supporting his religious enthusiasms in 
his preaching against the wickedness of the North. We take this to be 
the chief reason why we miss in him those pleas and tender regrets which 
are so pronounced a feature of the messages of Hosea and Jeremiah” 
(The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, p. 116). 

11 Prophecy and Religion, pp. 161f. 
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. for he was only thirty-nine years old — marched amid the prayers 
| r and plaudits of his subjects to bar the path of Pharaoh Neco 
| at Megiddo. It is just possible that 2 Ch. 35:21,22 may point 

to a warning oracle by Jeremiah or another prophet. If so, the 
giver of the oracle will have been among the very few in Jerusalem 
who was not stunned by the news that soon reached the city 
from the battle-field. 


The ‘people of the land’ might believe that no more was in- 
volved than a change of kings and seek to maintain the policy of 
Josiah (2 Ki. 23:30). As soon as Neco, however, had seen to 
more pressing affairs at Carchemish on the Euphrates, he dem- 

; : onstrated that all the pomp and glory of Judah under Josiah 
. was no more than the sparkle and glitter of the spider’s web, 
a when the morning sun is reflected by the dew drops with which it 
is covered. One part of Jeremiah’s message was fulfilled. He 
| had now to step forward and proclaim that its extremer aspect 
: in which Temple and city would go to the ground was at hand, 
and that the longsuffering of God was drawing near its end. 


(To be continued) 
Wallington, Surrey. 
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STEPHEN AND PAUL 
by PETER COUSINS 


MR. COUSINS, a Cambridge graduate, is in charge of tho teaching 

of Divinity in a large London school and is Secretary of the 
Christian Education Fellowship department of the Graduates’ Fellow- 
ship. That Stephen exercised a greater influence on Paul than Paul 
realized at the time has been thought probable by many, though 
denied by others; Mr. Cousins adduces specific arguments in favour 
of accepting suoh an influence. 


[T is a commonplace to speak of the Book of the Acts as con- 

taining both an “Acts of Peter” and an “Acts of Paul.” A. 
C. Headlam thus summarizes Holtzmann’s list of parallels (HDB 
I, p. 31): “Both begin their ministry with the healing of a lame 
man; both work miracles, the one with his shadow, the other 
with napkins. Demons flee in the name of St. Peter and in the 
name of St. Paul. St. Peter meets Simon Magus; St. Paul Elymas 
and the Ephesian magicians. Both raise the dead. Both receive 
divine honours. Both are supported by Pharisees in the council.” 
Similarly, it is accepted that Peter is shown as concerned with 
the mission to the Jews and Paul as evangelizing the Gentile 
world. Even a cursory reading of the Acts, however, shows that 
things are not quite so simple as this analysis would suggest; 
Luke does not first describe the Jewish mission, of Peter, and then 
make a clean break to record the conversion and Gentile mission 
of Paul. Rather does he handle his material like a composer, 
who introduces a few notes or a rhythmic figure into a composi- 
tion some time before he states the theme based on them which 
later dominates the work. Or, to put it differently, Luke, being 
a sound historian, realizes that great changes do not come about 
in isolation; the trained observer can see how what appears like 
a sudden reversal has been prepared for by numerous compara- 
tively unimportant events. 


The Book’of Acts hinges about chapters 6-16; if the size of the 
hinge is objected to, one can only answer that history does not 
often pivot on a pin-point! With the appointing of the Seven 
we see the beginning of the movement that is to’ bring the Gentiles 
into the Church. This is followed by the death of Stephen and 
the consequent scattering of the Jerusalem Christians. From this 
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dispersion results the evangelization of Samaria and the conver- v 
sion of the Ethiopian ennuch, who was doubly excluded from Ie 
the old Israel. Meanwhile, the future apostle to the Gentiles 0 
is pressed into the service of the risen Christ and begins to pre- sl 
pare for his life’s work. Peter now reappears, but with a differ- fi 
| ence, for his activity recorded in 9:32-43 is set in a part of é 
Palestine which had a more mixed population, and we must see h 
in this some sort of continuance of the work begun in Samaria. r 
The movement that began with Stephen’s death continues, how- tl 
i ever, and in the house of Cornelius the Spirit falls upon Gentiles fi 
4 whom Peter thereupon has baptized. The importance attached al 
i by Luke to this episode is shown by his repeating the story in D 
full when Peter gives an account of his actions to the Jerusalem c 
; > church, and by the explicit statement of the circumcision party : W 
; “Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto st 
| life.” Luke continues by describing the position in the (Gentile) In 
a. church at Antioch, and here Paul returns to the story, spending St 
i. a year helping there, and accompanying Barnabas to Jerusalem ve 
7 with the famine relief donations. Chapter 12 contains the account th 
of Peter’s imprisonment and miraculous escape and the statement he 
(most significant in this context) that “he departed and went to st 
another place.” Thus the apostle of the circumcision leaves the St 
scene, and throughout the rest of the book Paul plays the leading vi 
part, so that whereas in 13:2 we read of “Barnabas and Saul” to 
the order is later reversed and we hear only (with certain mean- m 
ingful exceptions) of “Paul and Barnabas.” Peter’s only reap- St 
‘ pearance is an important one, however. It occurs in chapter 15, de 
where he points out that Paul’s attitude to the Gentiles has long pé 

’ ago been approved in principle when the household of Corn- 
iE elius was baptized. It is clear that he is not concerned to produce = 
a new policy; the question has already been settled during the ot 
critical period after the death of Stephen. From this time we fo 
hear no more of Peter; the way is clear for Paul to press on he 
with his task. St 
From this summary it is clear that Paul’s mission to the Gen- of 
tiles was not the revolutionary step that some have thought. a 
Other men had laboured and he had entered into their labours. | 
In the providence of God, it was Stephen’s life and death that + 
prepared the way for Paul’s great achievements. Paul was po 
Stephen’s heir, and the purpose of this study is to show how fr 
closely the two are linked. by 
First we may notice certain external points of contact. Both fr 
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were Hellenists, although it would appear that in Paul’s case this 
led to an exaggerated attachment to Jerusalem and the externals 
of Judaism, whereas Stephen sat more loosely to these. Stephen’s 
success as a miracle-worker and controversialist led to opposition 
from the leaders of various synagogues, among whom we notice 
“them of Cilicia” (6:9). Surely the young rabbi from Tarsus will 
have been to the fore in this controversy, which he must have 
remembered when in later days he too ‘“‘spake and disputed against 
the Hellenists, but they went about to kill him” (9:29). He will 
first have heard from the lips of Stephen some of the powerful 
arguments with which he “confounded the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that this is the Christ” (9:22). A more obvious 
contact occurred at the death of Stephen. Paul was among those 
who were cut to the heart and ground their teeth in fury. He 
stopped his ears at the blasphemy that claimed to see Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God; he looked after the garments of 
Stephen’s murderers. Later the position was to be exactly re- 
versed. Paul’s conversion occurred while he was still guiding 
the train of events started by Stephen’s death. Like his victim, 
he had a vision of the risen Christ, but the ears that had been 
stopped previously were now opened and he heard the voice of 
Stephen’s Lord Jesus. It is his eyes that are closed now, for the 
vision on which Stephen had gazed unswervingly was sufficient 
to blind Paul. And the accusation is: “Why persecutest thou 
me?” In the person of Stephen, Paul had been attacking 
Stephen’s Master. The vision that had comforted Stephen in 
death now leaves Paul himself apparently dead, but also by the 
paradox of faith brings him new life. 


These external points of contact are plain and point to a 
marked parallelism between Stephen and Paul, but there are 
other links which do not appear at first sight. It seems likely, 
for example, that Paul would not have become a Christian had 
he not witnessed Stephen’s death. Why did he not help in stoning 
Stephen? Why in his vision on the Damascus road is he spoken 
of as kicking against the goads? Why did the death of his enemy 
only lead to greater hatred of the Church? The simplest ex- 
planation is that he had already been half convinced by Stephen 
but had repressed such thoughts. If he was already subcon- 
sciously being influenced in this way, he might well draw back 
from actually stoning Stephen and would be the more impressed 
by his defence and death. Was Paul the member of the council 
from whom Luke learned the vivid eyewitness phrase with which 
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he describes Stephen’s appearance? Did Paul see Stephen's face 
“like the face of an angel’’? His renewed conviction that the 
man who died thus was in the right would naturally lead to intense 
agony of soul — Christ used his goad on Saul — and being 
once more repressed would find expression in increased activity 
directed at stamping out the Church, and with it the memory of 
Stephen. New birth may be a sudden experience, but the process 
of conversion in which a man turns to God can be as long and 
traumatic as natural birth. 

There is reason to believe that Stephen’s influence on Paul went 
further than this, and that much that we are disposed to regard 
as Pauline doctrine derives from Stephen (and ultimately, no 
doubt, from Jesus).1. What could Paul have learned from 
Stephen ? 

Stephen was accused on two counts. First, he had spoken 
against the Temple, saying that Jesus would destroy it; second, 
he had attacked the Law, and said that Jesus would destroy the 
customs delivered to Israel by Moses (6:11-14). Judging by the 
defence he made, these two charges were linked, and Stephen 
had both claimed that the Temple would be destroyed (thus blas- 
pheming against God, whose house it was) and; also as a corollary 
foretold the end of the sacrificial and ceremonial system (blas- 
phemy against Moses.) His defence is a survey of Israel’s history 
in which he makes two points. The first is that the Temple is 
no necessary part of God’s plan. Abraham was called by God 
in Mesopotamia, God was with Joseph in Egypt, and spoke to 
Moses in Midian. In the wilderness, worship was offered, not 
in the Temple, but in the tabernacle, whose pattern had been 
divinely revealed. This sufficed the nation even after the entry 
into Canaan, until Solomon built a house for God. Not content 
with thus briefly dismissing the Temple, Stephen quotes Is. 66:1, 
2a, which points out the folly of expecting God to dwell in a 
building and goes on to speak of the “humble and contrite in 
spirit” as truly pleasing to God. 

Now this rejection of the Temple appears more than once in 
Jewish anti-Christian propaganda. Jesus was accused of saying 
that he would destroy the Temple; Paul was said to “teach all 
men everywhere against this place” (21: 28); Stephen died for it. 
According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus did in fact say: ‘‘Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up,”—a saying that 
the Evangelist interprets as referring to “the temple of his body.” 
In the Marcan account of the trial of Jesus, the saying appears 

1See R. A. Cole, The New Temple (London, 1950). 
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slightly garbled but with significant additions which bear out the 
Johannine interpretation: “I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and in three days I will build another made without 
hands.” The word used in each case is naos, referring to the shrine, 
the place where God dwells. We thus find an equation: God’s 
shrine = the body of Jesus = the temple which Jesus will build. 
Here in fact is adumbrated the “Pauline” idea of the Church as the 
Body of Christ and the Temple where God may dwell (see, e.g. 
Eph. 2:19-22). During the long period of retirement after his 
conversion, Paul will have had plenty of time to dwell on the 
words of the man who was ultimately responsible for it, and as he 
thought the Spirit will have shown him how it is that the “humble 
and contrite in spirit” of Isa. 66 can become the very Temple of 
God. 


The other strand running through Stephen’s defence is his 
ansv.er to the charge of encouraging disobedience to the Law of 
Moses. What he does is to turn the accusation back on his 
hearers by pointing out that they are the ones who are guilty 
of disobedience and that in this they are maintaining a long and 
dishonourable tradition. The patriarchs rejected Joseph; the 
Israelites at first refused Moses’ authority and later rebelled 
against him and God when they worshipped the golden calf. 
Having persecuted the prophets, Israel has now acted in character 
by murdering the Messiah. This is in the true prophetic tradi- 
tion, but it would not be welcomed by the unregenerate Saul of 
Tarsus. Later, however, he came to adopt a similar view of 
Israel’s history and in Rom. 10:21 he quotes Isa. 65:2, as a sum- 
mary of her attitude — ‘ta disobedient and contrary people.” 


Lastly we may notice a turn of phrase employed by Stephen 
which is yet characteristically Pauline. He says that once Israel 
had forsaken God, He “gave them up to serve the host of heaven” 
(7: 42). This is an Old Testament concept (see, e.g., Ps. 81: 12) 
and expresses God’s sovereignty in allowing men to rp the har- 
vest of their own misdeeds. Paul used it in Rom. 1: 24-32 with 
reference to Gentiles, but the idea is the same—the inevitable re- 
sults of sin are God’s judgment on it. He apparently believed, how- 
ever, that something similar had happened to Israel, for in 2 Cor. 
3:14 and Rom. 11:25 he refers to Israel as being “hardened”, 


_ although in the latter passage he thinks of this as only temporary. 


Just as the rejection of Moses led to God’s withdrawing from His 
people, so does the rejection of Jesus produce a hardening in 
Israel. 
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It is not denied that the Pauline ideas mentioned above were 
in some measure the common property of the Jerusalem church. 
What does seem very likely is that these ideas were mediated to 
Saul of Tarsus through the man at whose death he assisted, and 
with whom he had engaged in controversy. Stephen’s work was 
thus threefold. Eloquent, Spirit-filled and intelligent Hellenist 
that he was, one can imagine no more likely candidate for the 
post of apostle to the Gentiles. Instead, in the providence of 
God, he was used first in death to create a state of affairs in 
which the Gentile mission might be inaugurated and accepted in 
principle; secondly to drive his alter ego to faith in Christ; and 
thirdly to provide him with ideas which took root and have 
been bearing fruit in the Church ever since. 

London. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS : AN EXPANDED 
PARAPHRASE 


II. THE COLLECTION FOR JERUSALEM (Ch. 8: 1-9: 15) 


Now, my brothers, let me tell you about the grace of God that 

has been granted to the churches of Macedonia. They have 
had a severe test in the affliction that they have had to endure, 
but amid all this the abundance of their joy, coupled with the 
depth of their poverty, has yielded fruit to overflowing in the 
lavishness of their generosity. To tell the truth, they did not 
simply give what they could, but more than they could; and they 
gave it spontaneously. They begged me very carnestly that they 
might have the privilege of sharing in this ministry to the people 
of God (at Jerusalem); and the scale of their gift far surpassed 
my expectations. And what was the secret of this extraordinary 
generosity? Simply this: first of all they gave themselves 
to the Lord, and then, by God’s will, they gave us not so much 
their money as their very selves. So I have urged Titus, who has 
already made such a good beginning (with you), to bring it to 
completion by receiving your gift. 


Now, my dear friends, I know that you overflow in every 
spiritual gift — faith, eloquence, knowledge, and zeal of every 
kind — and in your love for me which I cherish so dearly. See 
to it, then, that you overflow in this grace too — the grace of 
generosity. I am not giving you orders; I am just giving you an 
opportunity of proving your love in the light of the eagerness 
which others have shown. Above all, you know what grace was 
shown by our Lord Jesus Christ. He was rich; yet for your sakes 
He became poor, in order that you might be enriched by His 
poverty. 

This is how I look at the matter. It is only proper that you 
should show special generosity, for you gave the Macedonians 
a lead a year ago, not only in taking action, but even before 
that, in making up your minds to do so.’ Now then, bring the 


1Cf. 1 Cor. 16: 1 ff. 
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action to completion; let its completion, in proportion to your 
resources, match the original eagerness of your determination. 
When the eagerness is forthcoming, God accepts it in the light 
of what a man has; He does not expect a man to give what he 
does not possess. I do not want others to get off easily while 
you bear the heaviest burden; I am trying to have the load shared 
out equally. At present you happen to have a considerable sur- 
plus which can supply their deficiency, so that on another occasion 
their surplus may make up your deficiency; in this way there will 
be an equality of sacrifice. You remember what the Scripture 
says about the manna : “The man who gathered much had nothing 
left over, and the man who gathered a small quantity did not run 
short.””? 


Now God be thanked for putting into the heart of Titus an 
eagerness to match your own. Yes, so eager was he for you to 
have this opportunity that he has responded at once to my urging; 
indeed, his eagerness is such that he is setting out* for Corinth 
on his own initiative. The brothert whom I am sending with 
him has a splendid reputation in all the churches for his service 
in the gospel. Besides, he has been chosen by the (other) churches 
to travel with me and share the administration of this gift; we 
are administering it for the glory of our Lord Himself and as a 
token of our eagerness in this matter. 


You see, I am resolved that no one shall have any excuse for 
finding fault with me in connection with this lavish gift which 
I have to administer. I take redoubled precautions to make sure 
that the whole business is conducted honestly, not only in God’s 
sight but in men’s also. 


With these two I am sending another brother, whose diligence 
I have often proved in many matters; and his diligence is all 
the greater in this business because of the great confidence which 
he has in you. If any one asks questions about Titus, he is my 
partner, he has shared in my work where you are concerned. 
If any one asks about the two brothers who accompany him, 
they are messengers of the churches, they are a credit to Christ. 
So then, let all the churches see the proof of your love; let them 
see how truly I spoke when I boasted to them about you. 


But there is no need for me to go on writing to you about 
this service for the Jerusalem Christians. I know how enthusiastic 
you are about it; in fact, I have been boasting to the Macedon- 


2 Exodus 16: 18. 3 Epistolary aorist. 4 Traditionally Luke. 
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ians about you. “Achaia”, I tell them, “has been ready since 
iast year!” So the example of your keenness has stimulated 
very many. 


Well, as I have said, | am sending our brothers to Corinth. 
I don’t want my boasting about you in this matter to turn out 
to be empty words. What if the Macedonian delegates were to 
come to Corinth with me and find that you were not ready yet? 
You would certainly feel embarrassed, wouldn’t you? to say 
nothing of me, after all my confident assertions ! 

That is why I have thought it necessary to urge our brothers 
to visit you before I come, so that they can complete the col- 
lection of this generous gift which you have promised already. 
Let it be ready as a generous gift, not as something grudgingly 
parted with. 


What I mean is this: the man who sows sparingly will reap 
a sparse crop; the man who sows liberally will reap a liberal 
crop. I want each one of you to give what he has already made 
up his mind to give. Don’t treat it as though it were a painful 
or compulsory due you had to pay! No! God loves a giver 
who gives joyfully. And God is able to bestow every grace on 
you in overflowing measure, so that at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances you may be adequately provided and may overflow 
with every kind of good work. That is what the Scripture means 
when it says : 

He scattered abroad; he gave to the poor; 
His piety abides for ever.5 

And God, who supplies seed for sowing and bread for eating, 
will certainly supply seed for you to sow in ever-increasing abund- 
ance, so that the fruits of your piety will be multiplied. Then you 
will always be rich in liberality of every kind, for through this 
ministry of ours your liberality produces thanksgiving to God. 
You see, the administration of this service not only supplies the 
needs of God’s people, but it overflows in many thanksgivings to 
God. God will be glorified by the evidence which this service 
provides — evidence of your professed obedience to the gospel 
of Christ and the sincerity of your fellowship with them and with 
all your fellow-Christians. He will be glorified, too, by their 
prayer for you, for they will be filled with affectionate longing for 
you because of God’s grace which has so abounded: in you. God 
be thanked for His great gift — a gift no tongue can describe ! 


5 Ps. 112: 9. 
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III. PAUL’S CONTROVERSY WITH THE CHURCH OF CORINTH 
(Ch, 10: 1-13: 14). 
(a) Paul vindicates his apostolic authority (Ch. 10:1 - 18) 


Please listen to me; this is Paul entreating you in the name of 
Christ’s own gentleness and moderation. I am humble enough, 
you say, when I am face to face with you, but bold and fearless 
at a distance. My prayer is that I shall not have to be bold to 
your faces when I am with you, with that confident boldness 
which I think it proper to show to certain people — to those, I 
mean, who consider that I behave according to natural human 
standards. 

Well, even if I do behave according to natural human standarcs 
I do not fight my battles with worldly weapons. The weapons 
I use for fighting are not of this world; but they are powerful in 
God’s hands for the demolition of strongholds. With them I 
overthrow lofty imaginations and everything that is high and 
lifted up against the knowledge of God; with them I take the 
minds of all prisoner and force them to render allegiance to Christ; 
with them I hold myself ready to punish all disobedience, when 
the full extent of your obedience is revealed. 

Look at some obvious things. Whoever is sure that he belongs 
to Christ’s party may think again and be assured of this — I 
belong to Christ as much as he does. If I boast a little too much of 
the authority which the Lord has given me—authority to build 
you up, I hasten to add; not to pull you down — I have no need 
to be ashamed. I do not want you to think that I am trying to 
terrify you by the letters I write. I know what people are saying: 
“His letters are weighty and powerful; but when he is with us 
his personal appearance is not at all impressive and no one pays 
any attention to what he says.” Listen: anyone who says that 
can bank on this— when I come to you I will be as resolute in 
action as I am resolute in the letters I write when I am away 
from you. 

I do not want to go so far as to include myself among certain 
people whose only testimonial is their self-commendation; I would 
rather not be compared with them. They show their lack of 
true understanding by the way they measure and compare them- 
selves alongside one another. But I will not boast beyond due 
measure, but by the measuring rule which God has allotted to 
me — and [ will apply that measuring rule to you too. I am 
not exceeding the terms of my commission as though you did 
not rightly fall within my province; I have come to you already 
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with the gospel of Christ. I do not boast beyond due measure 
by intruding upon a sphere in which others have been commis- 
sioned to labour; I have good hope that, as your faith increases, 
my own sphere of labour will be increased the more abundantly 
by your aid, according to the measuring rule which I have been 
given. That is, I hope to preach the good news even beyond 
your territory.° But I will not boast beyond due measure by 
taking up another man’s measuring rule and trespassing on his 
field of labour because it lies ready to my hand. “Let him who 
boasts make his boast in the Lord.”” The man who is truly 
approved is the man whom the Lord commends, not the man 
who commends himself. 


(b) Paul boasts “as a fool” (Ch. 11:1-33) 


I wish you would put up with some foolish talk from me for 
a little. Yes, please do put up with me. I am jealous over you, 
I know, but my jealousy is like God’s. I think of your church 
as a pure maiden whom I have betrothed to one man to the 
exclusion of all others, and I want to present you to him — to 
Christ, I mean. But I am afraid that your affections may be 
seduced from their single-hearted devotion to Christ, as Eve was 
seduced by the serpent’s craftiness. 


If someone comes and preaches a different Jesus from the 
Jesus whom I preached, if he offers you a different Spirit from 
the Spirit whom you received, or a different gospel from the gospel 
which you accepted — O, you put up with him all right. (Why 
should you not put up with me, then?) I reckon that I do not 
fall short in any way of those super-apostles. You may think 
me inexpert in speech, but I am not inexpert in knowledge; and 
I have made this abundantly clear to you throughout. 


Was it wrong of me to humble myself that you might be ex- 
alted, when I preached the gospel to you free of charge? I 
impoverished other churches by taking my wages from them so 
that I night serve you. When I lived among you and found 
myself in need I did not make myself a burden to any of you. 
My brothers supplied my needs when they came from Mace- 
donia ;* I refused to live at your expense, and I will still refuse 
to do so. It is Christ’s own truth that I speak when I declare 
that no one shall deprive me of this ground for boasting any- 
where in the province of Achaia. Why? Because I do not 
love you? God knows I do. Why then? I will tell you. 


6 Cf. Rom. 15: 18 ff. 7 Cf. Jer. 9: 23 f.; 1 Cor. 1: 31. ®Cf. Acts 18:5. 
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My reason for taking this line, and for continuing to take it, 
is simply that I mean to give no opportunity to those who wouid 
like to find one, those boasters who would like to tell you that 
I am no different from them. Such people are false apostles, 
workers of deceit, disguising themselves as apostles of Christ. 
And no wonder: even Satan disguises himself as an angel of 
light, so it is not surprising that his ministers should disguise 
themselves as ministers of righteousness. But their end will be 
in keeping with their deeds. 

Again I say: don’t let anyone think me a fool. But if that is 
what you do think of me, never mind: accept me as a fool, but let 
me indulge in a little boasting just as they do. What I am now 
saying I do not say in the Lord’s name: I am playing the part 
of a fool in this boasting business. There are many others who 
boast by natural human standards; why should not 1? You are 
wise men, but you are always ready to put up with fools. That 
is plain to see: you put up with anyone who enslaves you, anyone 
who eats you out of house and home, anyone who robs you, any- 
one who treats you arrogantly, anyone who slaps your face. I feel 
it a disgrace when I think of their behaviour ; I have been so weak 
with you by comparison with them. Yet, if any of them has any- 


thing to boast about, so have I—speaking as a fool, of course. 


Are they Hebrews? So am I. Are they Israelites? So am 
I. Are they descended from Abraham? So am I. Are they 
servants of Christ? Going to the very extreme of folly, I can 
say, “So am I,” and more so — by my more abundant labours, 
by my more frequent imprisonments, by my repeated encounters 
with death. You ask is that really so? Listen: five times I have 
received thirty-nine lashes at the hands of the Jewish authorities; 
three times I have been beaten with rods; once I was stoned. 1 
have suffered shipwreck three times; I have spent a whole night 
and day in the open sea. In my many journeys I have often 
been exposed to dangers by river, dangers at the hands of bandits, 
dangers at the hands of my own nation, dangers at the hands of 
Gentiles, dangers in the city, dangers in the desert, dangers at 
sea, dangers among counterfeit Christians. I have endured toil 
and weariness, sleepless nights without number, hunger and thirst, 
lack of food time and again, cold and nakedness — not to speak 
of the burden which I have to bear every day, anxious care for 
all the churches. Who is weak, and I do not share his weakness? 
Who is tripped up on the Christian way, and I do not burn with 
indignation for him ? 
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No, if I must boast, I will boast of things which proclaim my 
weakness. Here is one: the God and Father of our Lord Jesus, 
the ever-blessed One, knows that I am telling no lie. In Dam- 
ascus the representative of King Aretas was guarding the gates 
of the city of the Damascenes in order to arrest me, but I was 
let down in a basket through a window in the wall, and escaped 
him that way. 

(c) A Vision and its Lesson (Ch. 12:1-10) 

I must go on boasting, E suppose, though it is a futile business. 
Let me turn to visions and revelations of the Lord. What do 
you think of this ? 

I know of a Christian man who, some fourteen years ago, 
was transported into the third heaven. God knows whether he 
was in the body or out of it at the time: I cannot say. This 
man, then—and only God knows whether he was in the body 
or out of it — was transported to Paradise. There he heard 
unutterable words, which a man may not even repeat. I will 
boast about a man like that, but not about myself, unless it is 
to expose my weakness. Even if I do decide to boast, no one can 
call me a fool, for I shall be telling the truth. But I forbear, in 
case the surpassing wonder of the revelations makes anyone think 
that I am exaggerating beyond the power of eyes to see or ears 
to hear. 

Well then, to keep me from being unduly proud, I was given 
a bodily ailment, a sharp rankling pain, a messenger of Satan 
to keep me under and prevent me from from becoming too 
proud. I prayed to the Lord about this three times and begged 
Him to take it away. But He said to me: “My grace is all 
that you need: my power is most fully displayed by means of 
your weakness.” This taught me a lesson, and now I will rather 
boast in the things that expose my weakness, and that right 
gladly, so that Christ’s power may take up its abode in me. That 
is why I rejoice in my infirmities, in the injuries I suffer, in my 
privations, my persecutions and distresses; I rejoice in them for 
Christ’s sake, for it is when I am weak that I am truly strong. 


- (dq) The Signs of an Apostle (Ch. 12:11-13) 

Well! I have been making a fool of myself. But it was you 
who drove me to it. Instead of having to commend myself like 
this, I should have been commended by you. Even if I am a 
mere cipher, I have not been outdone by those super-apostles. 
The true tokens of an apostle were performed in your midst as 
I worked with constancy among you, by the signs and wonders 
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and mighty works that attended my ministry. In what way did 
I treat you worse than the other churches — unless it was that 
I did not make myself a burden to you? Pray forgive me for 
doing you such a terrible wrong ! 


(e) Paul promises a third visit (Ch. 12:14-13:4) 


Look: for the third time now I am about to pay you a visit. 
1 will still refuse to make myself a burden to you; it is not 
your property but yourselves that I want. It is parents who 
ought to save up for their children, not children for their parents. 
And I will most gladly spend all I have, and be expended myself, 
for the sake of your souls, even if the more I love you, the less 
you love me. 

Very well, you will say; granted that I did not live at your 
expense, but that was just my low cunning, so that I might trap 
you all the more craftily. 

Tell me: did I rob you at second hand — through any of the 
men I have sent to you? I urged Titus to visit you, and sent 
our brother with him. Did Titus rob you? Did he and I not 
exhibit the same spirit? Did he not follow in my footsteps ? 

You have been thinking for a good while now that I am writing 
all this in self-defence. I tell you in the sight of God, in the 
name of Christ, that is not my motive. It is for your own benefit 
that I am doing all this, my dear friends. I am afraid that when 
I come I shall not find you as I should }ike to find you, and 
then you will not find me as you would like to find me. I am 
afraid that once more there will be quarrelling, jealousy, angry 
outbursts, selfish ambition, slandering, whispering, boasting and 
unruliness. I do not want to come again and have God humi- 
liate me before you; I do not want to mourn over many who 
sinned before and have not repented of the impurity and forni- 
cation and licentiousness of which they were guilty. 

As I said, then, this is the third visit I am to pay you. “In 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word will be con- 
firmed.”® I have told you before, and I tell you again; I told 
you on my second visit and now [ tell you while I am away from 
you; I tell those who sinned before and [I tell all the others: if 
I come again, I will not spare you. You want proof that it is 
really Christ who speaks in me, do you? You shall have proof, 
and you will find that the Christ by whose authority I speak is 
not weak in His dealings with you, but present in power among 
you. It was in weakness that He was crucified, indeed, but it 
® Deut. 19:15. 
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is by the power of God that He now lives. If I am weak, it 
is His weakness that I share; but I shall live with Him by the 
power of God and come to you in that power. 


(f) Paul prays for their improvement (Ch. 13:5-10) 

Examine yourselves, to see if you are still believers; test your- 
selves. Do you not know yourselves well enough to realize that 
Jesus Christ dwells in you ? — for indeed He does, unless you are 
counterfeits. But I hope you will recognize that there is nothing 
counterfeit about me. God grant that you may do no wrong—not 
so that I may be proved genuine, but that you may do what is 
right, even if by the same token I should be shown up as counter- 
feit. We cannot do anything against the truth; whatever we do, 
truth must prevail. When I am weak and you are strong, I am 
glad; that is just what I pray for, that you may be firmly 
established. 

That is why I write like this when I am away from you; I do 
not want to be severe when I am with you. If I do seem severe, 
I am exercising the authority which the Lord has given me; 
but He gave it to me to build you up, not to pull you down. 


(g) Final greetings and benediction (Ch. 13:11-14) 


For the rest, my brothers, may all go well with you. I want 
you to be established and encouraged, to be of the same mind 
and live at peace: so may the God of love and peace be with 
you. Greet one another with a holy kiss. All the people of 
God here send you their greetings. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all. 
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DIOTREPHES : THE FIRST 
GNOSTIC BISHOP ? 


by ROBERT W. ORR 


T has sometimes been surmised that the letter which the Elder 
“wrote unto the church”, according to 3 John 9, was the Second 
Epistle of John. This surmise prompts the attempt to reconstruct 
the life-setting of the two epistles, and in any such reconstruction 
the role of Diotrephes must receive some consideration, The two 
principal alternative accounts of him are, in the words of Professor 
Dodd, “(i) that Diotrephes is in fact the first monarchical bishop 
known to history in the province of Asia . . . (ii) that Diotrephes 
is a symptom of the disease which the quasi-apostolic ministry of 
monarchical bishops was designed to relieve.” In the following 
brief article Mr. Orr, a member of the Village Medical Evangelistic 
Unit operating in West Pakistan, makes some _ interesting 
observations on this question. 


Is the Second Epistle of John written to a church or to a lady ? 
The possibility that it could be addressed to a church under the 
guise of a lady (presumably for security reasons) is strengthened 
by St. Peter’s cryptic reference to “her that is in Babylon” (1 Peter 
5: 13). The following statements, among others, would seem 
more in character in a letter written to a church than to a lady: 
(a) all that know the truth love her (v. 1); (5) by unwise be- 
haviour on her part there would be lost the results of the apostle’s 
labour ; and (c) the exhortation ‘“‘that we love one another’’, while 
appropriate for a church, might be deemed unsuitable when ad- 
dressed to a private lady. The conjecture that the Epistle was 
addressed to the church which Diotrephes ruled gives point to 
every verse in both the Second and Third Epistles, and imparts a 
unity to the pair of letters which have been preserved together, 
thus affording a high degree of probability. ’ 
The chief exhortation of 2 John is to a united stand by the 
church in the bonds of brotherly affection (v. 5). The letter, by 
its very form, suggests danger from persecuting powers; but the 
greater peril was the tendency within the church to “advanced” 
Gnostic teaching—advancing beyond and right out of the apostolic 
doctrine (I.V.F. Commentary, in loco). Was there an individual 
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in mind who tended to “take the lead” (v. 9, R.V. mg.) and ad- 
vance into this non-apostolic doctrine ? Yes: Diotrephes (3 John 
9); this provides the link between 2 John and 3 John. 

The conjecture then stands thus: St. John sent 2 John to the 
church, but Diotrephes suppressed it (3 John 9); so St. John next 
wrote to a trusted believer in that church, himself converted 
through St. John (v. 4). He censured Diotrephes’ behaviour, and 
commended Gaius in the very matters in which Diotrephes was 
offending (walking in the truth, and receiving and helping the 
brethren in a worthy manner). Thus the church is advised by 
apostolic authority that Diotrephes is no longer worthy of his 
place as an elder; Gaius is provided with a testimonial as to his 
fitness to succeed Diotrephes; and Demetrius is commended as 
a suitable fellow-elder for Gaius. The autocratic rule of one man 
is to give way to the joint administration of two well-proved men. 

Thus the pair of Epistles constituted an attempt to help the 
church to get things set right among themselves. Failing this, the 
apostle would be forced to the less satisfactory resort (cf. 1 Cor. 
4: 18, 21) of putting things right by authority, on a personal visit 
(see the second-last verses of each Epistle). 

Why did St. John (taking the question of authorship for granted) 
refer to himself as ““The Elder” in this pair of epistles? Of course, 
if we are right in supposing that the destination of the letter was 
concealed for security reasons, it is only consistent that the writer’s 
identity should also be concealed. But the epithet chosen suits 
well the purpose of the epistles, reminding one of St. Peter’s 
words: “The elders among you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder 
Peter 5: 1). 

The second and third Epistles of John may be of significance 
for church history. Let me quote from H. M. Gwatkin’s Early 
Church History to a.D. 313, vol. i, p. 289: 

We . . . mean by episcopacy the monarchical government of a single 
bishop as opposed to the collective government of sundry bishops 
who are not easily distinguished from presbyters. The first broad 
fact we notice is that though we find no trace of episcopacy in the 
New Testament, it is universal a century later. 

Had Dr. Gwatkin examined our two epistles in his search for traces 
of episcopacy ? Here are rather broad “traces” of a monarchical 
bishop, and monarchical not for lack of capable and worthy col- 
leagues, but from love of office. In all fairness, however, we must 
note that the objection to Diotrephes is not in his monarchialism, 
but in his tyranny. 


Multan, W. Pakistan. 
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Institutes of the Christian Religion. By John Calvin. Edited by J. I. 
McNeill ; translated by F. L. Battles. (Library of Christian Classics. 
Volumes XX and XXI. 1960. 1Ixxi, 1734 pp. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $12.50. S.C.M. Press, London, 60s.) 


ALVIN has not been starved of translators in England from his own 
day until now. First came the Elizabethan, Thomas Norton, then 
the Cornishman John Allen in 1813, followed only thirty-two years later 
by Henry Beveridge in the Calvin Translation Society. Thomas Norton, 
quite excellent, held the field with successive editions until superseded 
in the bad tasta of our great-grandfathers by Allen and Beveridge, neither 
of whom has succeeded in becoming sole monarch. 

They in their turn are now decisively supplanted by this new edition 
and translation. The scientific study of Calvin, as of so many old authors, 
has advanced enough in this century to make anything undertaken before 
about the middle of the last century now seem dilettante and amateur. 
Above all, there has been at hand, waiting to be utilized in an English 
edition, the work of the two men who have no doubt done more for 
Calvin-studies than any others — Peter Barth and Wilhelm Niesel. 

The Opera Selecta of Barth and Niesel was, as a critical edition of 
the Institutio, incomparably better than any of its predecessors. Based 
on a thorough examination of the text, taking into account the conclusions 
of W. Marmelstein as well as the editors’ own researches, it was the 
most impressive monument of a new era in the study of the Reformer. 
But it is, of course, a work for specialists, giving the Latin text and with 
introduction and notes in the same language. What was needed for the 
general reader, if he was to gain a better view of Calvin, was what this 
new edition has in fact set out to give — an English version with the 
Opera Selecta critical material translated and simplified. It is splendid 
that this important but difficult task has at last been attempted. Indeed, 
it is, to my mind, the major justification of a new edition of the work. 
Let us see how it has been executed. First, the translation, which is 
by Professor F. L. Battles of Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut, 
though “a corps of expert Latinists and Calvin scholars was enlisted to 
read and criticize the translation as it appeared” (p. xix). I must con- 
fess, in passing, that I have very little faith in a corporate method of trans- 
lating or writing. Only in the most exceptional circumstances will the 
result be happy. In this instance, however, the editor and translator 
seem to have had the last word (p. xix). I have examined two sections 
(I. xiii. 25 and IL. iii. 12) and have not found anything to quarrel with 
qua translation. There is no doubt that much careful linguistic study went 
to the making of it. Slips apart, this is an accurate and dependable version. 
As a piece of English, however, the translation is less successful. Is 
this, perhaps, because of the corps of scholars? It is not written un- 
grammatically or even downright badly or shoddily; but is so lacking in 
rhythm as to be difficult to read with understanding. For example : 

To bear these attacks faith forms and fortifies itself with the Word 
of the Lord. And when any sort of temptation assails us — sug- 
gesting that God is our enemy because he is unfavorable towards 
us — faith, on the other hand, replies that while he afflicts us he 
is also merciful because his chastisement arises out of love rather 
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than wrath. When one is stricken by the thought that God is 
Avenger of iniquities, faith sets over against this the fact that his 
pardon is ready for all iniquities whenever the sinner betakes himself 
to the Lord’s mercy. Thus the godly mind, however strange the ways 
in which it is vexed and troubled, finally surmounts all difficulties, 
and never allows itself to be deprived of assurance of divine mercy. 
Rather, all the contentions that try and weary it result in the 
certainty of this assurance (III. ii. 21). 

Compare with this Norton’s translation, which runs gracefully and 
so easily as to be readily intelligible : 

To beare these assults, faith doth arme and fortifie herselfe with 
the Word of God. And when such a entation assaileth, that God 
is our enemie, because he is sharpe against us: faith on the other 
side answereth, that even when hee punisheth hee is also mercifull, 
because his chastisements commeth rather of love than of wrath. 
When faith is stricken with this thought, that God is a revenger 
of iniquities, against that stroke he setteth his pardon ready for ail 
offences, so often as the sinner resorteth to the mercifulnesse of the 
Lord. So a godly minde, howsoever it be in marvellous wise tossed 
and vexed, yet at length riseth up above all dangers, and never 
suffereth the confidence of God’s mercy to bee plucked away from 
it: But rather whatsoever contenaions doe trouble and wearie it, 
in the end they turne to the assuredness of this confidence. 

In spite of the obsolete spelling and syntax, is not the old translation 
easier to understand than the new ? — not because it is more accurate 
(for it is not) but because it is a far more satisfying piece of prose. It 
comes to this: If we want to read the Jnstitutio and also to capture its 
spirit, old Thomas Norton is superior: if we wish to study it carefully 
and scientifically, the new is far and away better. 

As an edition the work is less happy. To give a simplified Opera 
Selecta critical apparatus was sound; and if in the main this had been kept 
to, we should have had a very useful edition. But Dr. McNeill gives 
much additional material of his own, and gives it at inordinate length. The 
Introduction runs to 43 pp. (there is also an Editor’s Preface and and a 
Translator’s Notes). Some of this Introduction is obviously necessary — 
though even so it is distended. But when the Editor proceeds to give a 
seventeen-page exposition of Calvin’s theology, we soon become restless 
and bored, an audience subjected to a long-winded chairman who takes up 
the speaker’s time. I should have thought the Jnstitutio itself was a pretty 
sufficient exposition of Calvin’s theology. 

This chairman goes from bad to worse, in fact. Having at long last 
allowed the speaker to begin, he continually interrupts him with “What 
our friend means is . . .” and “The speaker is actually trying to say...” 
“The Knowledge,” begins Calvin, announcing his title, and gets no fur- 
ther, for the Editor eagerly chips in: “The word ‘knowledge’ in the 
title, chosen rather than ‘being’ or ‘existence’ of God, emphasizes the 
centrality of revelation in both the structure and the content of Calvin’s 
theology. Similarly, the term ‘Creator’, subsuming the doctrines of 
Trinity, Creation, and Providence, stresses God’s revealing work or acts 
rather than God in himself. The latter is more prominent in Scholastic 
doctrines of God, both medieval and later ‘Calvinist’. Despite the titles 
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of Books I and II, Calvin’s epistemology is not fully developed in the 
Institutes until Book III, ‘The Way in Which We Receive the Grace of 
Christ’. Cf. especially the meaning of knowledge in faith, III, ii, passim, 
The Latin for ‘knowledge’ is here cognitio, while in the title of ch. i 
following it is motitia, The words are used interchangeably by Calvin, and 
both are by him translated into French (1541) as cognoissance. Know- 
ledge, whatever the word employed, is for Calvin never ‘mere’ or ‘simple’ 
or purely objective knowledge. Cf. III. ii. 14, which is his most defini- 
tive, brief statement on the meaning of knowledge in a religious context. 
Probably ‘existential apprehension’ is the nearest equivalent in contemporary 
parlance. Among other closely related words used by Calvin are agnitio, 
recognition or acknowledgement; intelligentia, primarily meaning percep- 
tion; and scientia, primarily expert knowledge. The knowledge of God 
is dealt with by B. B. Warfield in Calvin and Calvinism, pp. 29-130, and 
by P. Lobstein, ‘La Connaissance religieuse d’aprés Calvin’, Revue de 
théologie et de philosophie religieuse XLII (1909), 53-110. The most 
important recent analyses stress the problem of relating the knowledge 
of the Creator and of the Redeemer (see title, Institutes, Book If). T. 
H. L. Parker does this briefly in The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God : 
A Study in Calvin’s Theology, and E. A. Dowey, Jr., more elaborately 
in The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology. See also W. Niesel : 
The Theology of Calvin, ch. 2.” When I started on this quotation I 
meant to show afterwards that it could have been done in half a dozen 
lines at most. But my head sinks beneath the flood of words. One of 
the writers mentioned above apparently did something or other briefly. 
Thank goodness for that. I wish Dr. McNeill had followed suit. 

Equally objectionable, though in a different way, are the notes relating 
Calvin to later thinkers. In the quotation above, Calvin is explained in 
terms of existentialism. I think that this, at any rate as it stands, is a 
misinterpretation. A page or two later, he is explained d la Descartes. 
The crowning ho.ror comes on p. 38 where R. Otto is brought in as 
almost parallel to Calvin. This is bad editing pure and simple. But 
where Opera Selecta is used to shed light on Calvin by its learned notes, 
how luminous everything becomes — Greek philosophers, Church Fathers, 
mediaeval schoolmen, savants and pagans of the Renaissance add their 
voices in agreement or dissent and we are led into Calvin’s mind. Again, 
how valuable to have the Opera Selecta indications (simplified) of the 
different editions of the Institutio. The Indices and Bibliographies are 
full and useful. 

Well, it is done now and, so expensive is printing, it will no doubt 
not be altered in subsequent editions. More’s the pity. But as we 
have got it, we must make the best of it and accept the good in it 
gratefully. We are not forced to read all the Introduction and we can 
pick out the right foot-notes. prar 
Great Ponton. T. H. L. PARKER. 


The English Bible. A History of Translations. By F. F. Bruce. (Lut- 
terworth Press, London. 1961. 234 pp. 25s.) 

Ove first reaction, as a non-classicist, on reading this book was thoroughly 
uncharacteristic. In our scientific age, and under an educational 

system which complacently ignores the declension of even the traditional 
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little Latin and less Greek, here was a solid boost for Matthew Arnold’s 
“grand, old, fortifying, classical curriculum” — and we heartily approved. 
We know the Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis at 
Manchester to be a versatile man. Here we have, essentially and un- 
obtrusively, F. F. Bruce the classicist, playing on his own home ground. 

This volume aims to give a history of translations from the earliest 
English Versions to the New English Bible. It does that, and much 
more. First and foremost it underlines the enormous debt we owe to 
all those translators who down through the centuries have practised what 
C. H. Dodd called “an impossible art”. It makes much of their achieve- 
ments and deals gently with their weaknesses, for this is a kindly book. 
Nevertheless, as history demands, it records the scathing attacks by 
Dean Burgon on Westcott and Hort and on the R.V., and the hostility 
to the R.S.V. displayed in certain circles of the United States, notably in 
the pulpit where an American preacher wielded a blow-lamp against it. 

Readers will be interested to learn that the Wycliffite Bible may not 
have been Wycliffe’s work directly at all; that the A.V. was never 
formally “authorized”; and that the so-called “Received Text” suggests 
a weight which is unwarranted. Illuminating quotations from many 
of the translations are scattered throughout the work, and among these 
it was a shrewd thought which presented the opening verses of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in twelve different versions, the Lord’s Prayer 
in nine, and the Parable of the Good Samaritan in seven. 

Intriguing sidelights are thrown on various scholars, and we learn, 
for example, of the deceptive-looking dictum of John Purvey (Wycliffe’s 
secretary) that a translation must be intelligible without reference to 
the original; of Young’s Literal Translation that, excellent thought it was, 
it was “vitiated by an eccentric theory about the tenses of the Hebrew 
verb”; and of Rendel Harris as “that prince of conjectural emenders’’. 

It is somehow humbling to note the modesty and selflessness displayed 
by Dean Alford about his own revision of A.V. New Testament in 1869, 
when he described it merely as “an interim report”, and suggested in 
words very pertinent to 1961 that criticisms of new versions sometimes 
stem from failure to consider that changes are made “simply as an act 
of honest obedience to truth of testimony, or truth of rendering” (p. 131). 

Perhaps we are prejudiced unduly in favour of the version of St. 
Mark for children by Edward Vernon (our former school chaplain), 
but we liked especially his “macabre” translation of Mark 6:25, of which 
Prof. Bruce has reminded us on p. 174: The speaker is Herodias’s 
daughter : “Please, I’d like the head of John the Baptizer on a plate; 
and please can I have it now ?” 

The book is written with an admirable grasp of the historical back. 
ground of all the translations, and with an English style both impec- 
cable and pleasing—though we confess to having looked twice at “an im- 
possibly tender age” (p. 28), and at that quaint conceit of our transatlantic 
brethren, “London, England” (p. 220). There is a bracket missing on 
page 28, and a query in our mind whether Coverdale was not “Miles” 
(rather than “Myles”, p. 53). In the picture facing p. 147, “Very Rev.” 
should be “Right Rev.”. But all this petty criticism is more than offset 
by eight fine illustrations and two references to Alice in Wonderland. 

The whole treatment is thoroughly objective; even the translation of 
the Jehovah’s Witness movement receives a brief comment. Occasionally 
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sundry obscure points of Scripture are dealt with incidentally — for 
example, Isa. 21:8 (p. 193) and the problem of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses in 1 John 5: 7 (pp. 141 f., 204). The author concludes with some 
remarks on the New English Bible (whose publication antedated this 
volumes), and expresses the hope that there will be more translations 
in “modern English”. 

Perhaps as a general comment on this book a line from George Herbert 
could not inappropriately be adapted: “Bibles laid open, millions of 
surprises.” The author is the editor of this journal — but we would 
have said it just the same ! 

Tyndale House, Cambridge. J. D. DouGLas, 


The Inextinguishable Blaze. By A. Skevington Wood. (Paternoster Press, 
London. 1960. 256 pp. 15s.) 


Tus is the second of a proposed series of books on Church history to 
be published by the Paternoster Press (Prof. F. F. Bruce’s The 
Spreading Flame having already appeared). The sub-title is “Spiritual 
Renewal and Advance in the Eighteenth Century”. The author begins 
wisely with a succinct introduction which admirably summarizes English 
national life in what W. H. Fitchett has called “the Cinderella of the 
centuries”, and two chapters thereafter deal with spiritual conditions 
prior to 1711. 
The story then goes on to the religious awakening in Wales and America, 
and the Moravian contribution, before turning to the works of Whitefield 
and Wesley. (“I love Calvin a little, Luther more; the Moravians, Mr. 
Law and Mr. Whitefield far more than either.” So Wesley in 1744; 
but he was careful to add: “but I love truth more than all.’’) 
Dr. Wood desczibes the situation in Scotland, and quotes John Wither- 
spoon who credited the Moderates there with having preached good 
works but left others to practise them. At Cambuslang in 1742 White- 
field assisted at a Communion service and preached to a congregation 
of more than 20,000. (We feel sure that somewhere in this activity of 
an Anglican clergyman there is a lesson for his successors today.) 
The book continues with good accounts of what Prebendary Curteis 
calls the three separate though similan agencies engaged in the eighteenth- 
century revival: the Moravian mission; the High Church or Arminian 
mission under the Wesleys; and the Calvinistic mission under Whitefield 
and the Countess of Huntingdon. The contribution of that remarkable 
lady — about whom the author has already written in his biography 
of Thomas Haweis — is acknowledged, and there is appended an amus- 
ing anecdote about John Berridge who on one occasion reminded the 
noble lady that she was “a mother in Israel”, not a pope. 
In the final chapters of this well-documented work which offers also 
an exhaustive bibliography, Dr. Wood deals with the message and’ in- 
fluence of the revival, and suggests that now is the time for a re-assess- 
ment of the doctrinal foundation of the eighteenth-century awakening. 
A tremendous amount of work has gone into the preparation of this 
excellent volume, which adds greatly to our knowledge of the period, and 
shows that God as of old still works for His glory down the centuries “at 
sundry times and in divers manners”. 


Tyndale House, Cambridge. J. D. Doua.as. 
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Vision and Achievement, 1796-1956. By Elizabeth G. K. Hewat. (Nelson. 
1960. 308 pp. 25s.) 


ERE for the first time in a single volume is outlined the whole history 
of the foreign missions of the Churches united in the Church of 
Scotland. It begins by telling how in the General Assembly in 1796 those 
five laconic words, “Moderator, rax me that Bible”, prepared the way 
for the rise and development of foreign mission enterprise in Scotland. 
This, notably, despite the fact that the sponsors of foreign missions failed 
to carry the day at the meeting referred to. 

An excellent introduction supplies the background of eighteenth- 
century Scottish life, showing the poverty of the landowners who, like 
the traditional Fifeshire lairds, possessed only “a pickle land, a mickle 
debt, a dovecot and a law-suit”. There is in this, however, a form of 
words employed in speaking of the eighteenth century’s “tired reaction 
from the Covenants” which we cannot appreciate. These indirect 
attacks or slights on the Covenanters are all too frequent — what they 
suffered for and achieved produced something much more valuable than 
the frigid “Moderation” enjoined by William III. 

From the origin of the first Scottish society for foreign missions in 


- Glasgow in 1796, and the sending out of the first missionaries to Sierra 


Leone in 1797, the story is grippingly told of the gradual development and 
expansion of the work in the West Indies, Asia, Africa and the New 
Hebrides (for the work in which latter place the Australian and New 
Zealand Presbyterian Churches assumed responsibility in 1934). 

Not many will know that the practice of ‘adopting’ a missionary goes 
back to 1835, when it originated in an Origional Secession congregation 
in Edinburgh. Moreover, not all missionary writers are prepared to 
acknowledge in detail the work done by other missionary societies, as 
Dr. Hewat has done on page 27. 

The author, who was for twenty years Professor of History at Wilson 
College, Bombay, supplies at the end of each section a list of books 
consulted, and at the end of the volume is a table of dates, beginning 
with 1796 and ending with 1957, which latter year saw the establishment 
of the (inter-racial) Presbyterian Church of East Africa. A Foreword 
is contributed by the late Dr. John Baillie, C. H. 

Tyndale House, Cambridge. J. D. DOUGLAs. 


An Errand of Mercy. By Charles I. Foster. (North Carolina Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1960. 320 pp. 52s.) 
“II\HIS BOOK”, says the Preface, “is a case study in the rise of American 
Victorianism, the transmission of British ideas to the United States 
and their adaptation to American purposes.” Part I deals with the rise 
and organization of the Evangelical united front in England, and its 
activities abroad; Part II describes its career in the United States till 
the collapse of the movement in 1837. It is well-documented, and the 
author has not neglected to give an occasional side-glance at the con- 
temporary political scene in England and America. A list of American 
religious societies is given at the end, following by a formidable 35-page 
bibliography. 
It all sounds very sedate, but nothing could less accurately describe 
this work by the Professor of Social Studies in North Carolina State 
College. Right at the beginning (p. 3) we get a typical comment when, 
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assessing the results of the scientific revolution, he says : “God, a master- 
mechanic, had created the universe, set it going under His natural laws, 
and was now technologically unemployed.” A most efficient section on 
the American Temperance Reformation tells of a tract of the time which 
proved conclusively that “labor and liquor could part company without 
fatal results” (p. 172). 

But the process of describing eighteenth and nineteenth-century move- 
ments in a racy twentieth-century American style produces some startling 
and at times infelicitous writing. At a meeting to discuss the proposed 
British and Foreign Bible Society attended by 300 men of various de- 
nominations, we are told that “the project threatened to fall flat on its 
face while this odd assortment of chronic enemies sniffed each other like 
a pack of strange dogs” (p. 85)., The story continues with a piece of 
pure Mark Twain: “Then Steinkopff rose to give the group the broken- 
English treatment, and everything changed: when he sat down there 
was not a dry eye or a hard thought in the house.” This same Stein- 
kopff reappears at various other points in the book as a sort of comic- 
relief, and with unfailing reference to his tear-jerking capacities. More- 
over, the beginning of Chapter VII, though it gets the point across, 
might have been more happily expressed than: “When Napoleon entered 
Moscow in 1812, agents of the British and Foreign Bible Society were 
among those who fled before him.” 

Where he is marshalling facts Professor Foster is consistently good. 
He has, in addition, an eye for the apt analogy, and we learn, for ex- 
ample, of an eighteenth-century Joseph McCarthy who had his J. Edgar 
Hoover. Sometimes we got the impression that an interpretation was 
just too slick, as when Burke’s attitude in the early 1790's is styled as 
one of “petrified fear”. Moreover, we were mystified by “a sentimental 
interpretation of Calvinistic election and predestination” (can such things 
be ?) on p. 43, and by a quotation on p. 52 which, left uncontradicted, 
makes Phil. 4:6 a none-too-clear argument for practical citizenship. 

That hardy transatlantic annual, “Rev. Surname”, is regularly per- 
petrated; there is what looks perilously like a piece of indelicacy on 
p. 94 (lines 28-30); an unnecessarily sardonic comment on the New York 
Missionary Society at the foot of p. 64; and an ill-expressed reference 
on p. 213 to “God’s government as administered by Evangelicals” whose 
aimy was “to conquer the world not for love but for duty”. 

This erudite work is so presented as to form a strange mixture which 
not everyone will find palatable. We could not help applying to it a 
comment by Abraham Lincoln on a certain book: “People who like 
this sort of thing will find this the sort of thing they like.” 

Tyndale House, Cambridge. J. D. Doua.as. 


Archbishop Mowll. By Marcus L. Loane. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
London. 1960. 262 pp. 2Is.) 
nae biography of Howard West Kilvinton Mowll, Archbishop of Sydney 
and Primate of Australia, is a worthy account of a devoted servant 
of God who exerted a considerable influence in several spheres during 
well-marked divisions of his life. Born in Dover, in a home where God 
was honoured, Howard Mowll entered King’s School, Canterbury, at the 
age of thirteen. He entered King’s College, Cambridge, as a Freshman 
in 1909 where he joined the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union. 
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The C.1.C.C.U. was at that time facing a great crisis. There had for 
some years been a considerable divergence between the Union and the 
Student Christian Movement with which it was affiliated, because of a 
more liberal doctrinal trend in the S.C.M. Although certain individual 
leaders of the C.I.C.C.U. favoured the broader platform, the majority 
held strongly to the evangelical position which had characterized the 
Union. Tension became so acute that the General Secretary of the 
S.C.M., Tissington Tatlow, urged disaffiliation of the C.LC.C.U., which 
took place in March 1910. Within a year of that momentous decision 
by the Union, Howard Mowll became President and served in this 
capacity for the record period of five terms, equalled subsequently by 
Hugh Gough, who succeeded him as Archbishop of Sydney. The de- 
cision to disaffiliate from the S.C.M. has sometimes been attributed to 
the influence of seniors, but a letter written by Mowll to a college Princi- 
pal suggests considerable pressure the other way as well. His strong 
leadership as President was surely necessary in that difficult period 
following severance from S.C.M. 

After ordination in 1913, he sailed for Canada to become Tutor at 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, and three years later was appointed Professor 
of History. It is significant that, particularly in the early years at 
Wycliffe, Mowll travelled widely for parochial missions in many parts 
of Canada and also kept in touch with former students in scattered 
parishes. 

Appointed Assistant Bishop in the West China Diocese in 1922, Mowll 
gave himself to the work which again involved extensive travel and 
numerous hazards. On one occasion he and his wife were captured by 
brigands and held to ransom. Following the death of Bishop Cassels, 
he was appointed Bishop of West China when many of the missionaries 
had to be evacuated because of the disturbed state of the land. He 
faced the task of reorganizing the work of the diocese and of encouraging 
the transfer of greater responsibility to the Chinese leaders. It was at 
this time that the first Chinese bishop were consecrated in West China. 

Mowll was elected Archbishop of Sydney and took up his duties in 
1934. Here he was faced with problems of a character different from 
those which had been his lot previously. As is unusual in the Anglican 
Body, the diocese of Sydney is predominently evangelical in character 
and the new Archbishop gave himself to strengthening its witness and 
work. A new vigour was imparted ta its several agencies and the training 
of candidates for ordination in Moore Theological College. The out- 
break of war in the Pacific brought new problems and dangers, which 
Mowill faced with resolution and devotion. 

Mowll was elected Primate of Australia in 1947 and the following 
year attended the Lambeth Conference. He also attended the first 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam and the 
International Missionary Council which followed. He became a firm 
advocate of the World Council although he was not blind to its diffi- 
culties. The last few years of his life were full of activity which neces- 
sitated incessant strain — church building, youth work, evangelism, 
constitutional problems, ecumenical responsibilities and many others. 
One of his last active undertakings was to invite Dr. Billy Graham to 
visit Australia for the Sydney Crusade in 1959, and ensure a degree of 
unanimity among church leaders which otherwise might not have been 
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possible. He did not live to share in the Crusade. 

Two chapters in this volume deal specifically with the character and 
ministry of Archbishop Mowll. To quote: “He was an unhesitating 
Evangelical in theology and churchmanship. He was not a theologian 
himself, nor was he gripped by the reading of pure theology. His own 
faith was distinguished by a charming combination of simplicity and 
humility; he was content to take God at His Word and to act accordingly. 
The cardinal importance of personal fellowship with God through faith 
in Christ was the key-note of his sermons. He held that the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures as the Word of God, and the absolute neces- 
sity of Justification by Faith alone, were the two most essential elements 
in the Evangelical school of thought in the Church of England”. He 
was also the recognized figurehead of evangelical life and witness in all 
spheres of activity. To mention a few, he held office as President of the 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship; from 1941 he was President of the Scripture 
Union, and he was also a Vice-President of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Bishop Loane in the Foreword points out that Howard Mowll was “one 
of the band of great and distinguished Englishmen who have spent the 
years of adult life far from the country of their birth and first love, 
and have done so with joy in the cause of the Gospel. . .‘. There have 
been few who have spent so little of their working lives in England, 
yet have exercised so much influence on the Evangelical movement and 
on individual people at home.” He mentions that from the beginning 
of the century until 1920, Bishop Handley Moule was regarded as the 
foremost figure in the minds of Evangelical Churchmen, Bishop Taylor 
Smith holding this high honour until his death in 1938. Howard Mowll 
was the true heir to this goodly succession and came naturally and yet 
unconsciously to be to his generation what they had been to theirs. 
Belfast. S. W. Murray. 


According to Mark: A Running Commentary on the Oldest Gospel. By 
Philip Carrington. (Cambridge University Press. 1960. xi, 384 pp. 
50s.) 

JN 1952 there appeared a work by Archbishop Carrington entitled The 

Primitive Christian Calendar (not to be confused with his The Primi- 
tive Christian Catechism, 1940) in which he outlined a theory that the 
structure of Mark reflects a lectionary system based on the Jewish cal- 
endar; the present volume fulfils a promise to provide a commentary on 

Mark, relating the author’s theory of its structure and purpose to the 

general background of the Gospel in early Christianity. 

The study of the Gospels at the present time, particularly in England, 
is characterized by various new features. After the form critics had 
divided the Gospels up into brief pericopes and concluded that we coyld 
not learn very much from them about the historical Jesus, a new interest 
has developed in examining the way in which the evangelists (or their 
sources) fitted these pericopes together and in thus discovering the 
theological outlooks of the writers of the Gospels. On the Continent 
the fruits of such post-form critical study may be seen in recent works 
by Hans Conzelmann and Giinther Bornkamm. In this country the 
Gospels are being similarly studied as units. Particular attention has 
been given to the use of the Old Testament as a formative factor in 
their composition (cf. Alan Richardson, The Miracle Stories of the 
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Gospels, 1941), and also to the existence of patterns, typological and other- 
wise, in both the Gospels and the Apocalypse (e.g. A. Farrer, A Study 
in St. Mark, 1951). More recently still, it has been suggested that certain 
of our Gospels reflect the Jewish lectionary, a view presented with 1 
wealth of learning for John by Aileen Guilding, The Fourth Gospel and 
Jewish Worship (1960); she holds that we can see in John a kind of 
comment on the readings for the great festivals in the Jewish lectionary. 

Carrington’s work, like that of Professor Guilding, acknowledges the 
influence of Farrer. Like the German scholars, he attempts to see the 
Gospel of Mark as a unit. But it would be wrong to conclude from 
this that he shares the scepticism of the form critics about the histori- 
city of the incidents recorded in the Gospels. On the contrary, he fre- 
quently questions the principles of form criticism (e.g. on p. 296), he 
regards Mark as a repository of reliable tradition (here he follows inde- 
pendently the line pursued by H. Riesenfeld, The Gospel Tradition and 
its Beginnings, 1957), and he takes a refreshingly conservative viewpoint 
about several disputed incidents in Mark; he is able to bring valuable 
parallels to stories in the Gospel from his experiences among the Labrador 
fishermen. 

His commentary is, however, very largely a fresh presentation of the 
theory delineated in his earlier book and is dominated by his calendrical 
hypothesis. It ought to be pointed out, therefore, that this is not the 
kind of commentary which the student can use as his basic aid to the 
study of Mark; it leaves far too many things untouched which ought io 
be handled by a commentator, and its value consists mainly in its exposi- 
tion of Carrington’s hypothesis. The student will still find himself served 
best by the commentaries of V. Taylor or C. E. B. Cranfield. 

Carrington’s theory is that Mark was composed with a view to litur- 
gical reading; 1:1- 10:45 forms a series of approximately 50 lections to 
cover one year, while 10:46- 13:37 and 14:1- 16:8 contain lections for 
Tabernacles and Passover respectively. Evidence for these divisions is 
found in marginal marks in Codex Vaticanus and other sources including 
the Diatessaron. Carrington also find a series of key words which 
occur in groups of three and govern the thought of the Gospel. 

This thesis was the subject of learned criticism when it was first pub- 
lished, notably by W. D. Davies (in The Background of the New Testa- 
ment and its Eschatology, 1956, pp. 124-152) and R. P. Casey (Theology, 
lv, 1952, pp. 362-370). Carrington has attempted to meet these criticisms 
in his new book, but it is difficult as yet to say whether he has vindicated 
his hypothesis. The whole question of calendars in Palestine is in a 
state of uncertainty at present, and it will be some time before a proper 
verdict can be pronounced on the research which Carrington has initiated. 
Three comments may be permitted, however. 

First, we are very doubtful whether Carrington’s understanding of the 
theology of Mark is really dependent upon his lectionary theory and 
whether in fact the theory throws very much light upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel. The various original pieces of exegesis which Car- 
rington offers — particularly his discussion of the so-called messianic 
secret in relation to the “blindness” of the disciples and his criticisms 
of the use of the word “eschatological” to describe Mark—seem to be 
very much independent of the truth or falsity of the lectionary theory. 
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Second, if the theory of Miss Guilding is correct, the Palestinian lec- 
tionary was on a three-year cycle, and it is difficult to see where Car- 
rington’s one-year cycle has come from (cf. W. D. Davies, op. cit.). 
Further, it is not suggested that John was meant to be read on a lec- 
tionary scheme, but merely that themes from the Jewish lectionary are 
reflected in its composition. In other words, Miss Guilding’s conclusions 
do not afford direct support for Carrington. 

Third, a major difficulty in the theory is the extraordinary variation 
in length between the different lections—a difficulty to which Carrington 
confesses that he has no answer (p. 5in.). We have lections of almost 
every possible number of verses from 2 to 35, with 7 as the most com- 
mon number. It is true that the Psalter, which was used as a lectionary 
according to Miss Guilding, contains similar variations of length, but 
the Psalter was not composed as a lectionary. It is very hard to believe 
that Carrington’s lectionary divisions reflect the original structure of 
Mark; if the divisions found in the manuscripts are indeed lectionary 
divisions it seems more plausible that they represent a lectionary system 
which was later imposed upon Mark. The purpose of these markings 
in the manuscripts is obscure. While Carrington is able to point out 
some remarkable coincidences which result when they are taken as lec- 
tionary divisions — coincidences which certainly make one wonder 
whether he is possibly right after all — other explanations of their 
purpose may be found more convincing. 

It will be seen that the whole question is still very much an open 
one. We are grateful to Archbishop Carrington for the learned and 
persuasive way in which he has raised it, but we must be cautious about 
accepting his answer until fresh evidence is forthcoming. 

Didsbury College, Bristol. I. HOWARD MARSHALL. 


The Letter to the Romans. By Walter Liithi. (Oliver and boyd, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1961. xiv, 221 pp. 21s.) 
pps significant book contains an exposition of the Epistle to the Romans 
which was delivered as a series of Sunday morning sermons in Berne 
by Professor Liithi whose exposition of John was reviewed in these pages 
quite recently (xxxii, 1960, p. 173). Had the reviewer been given the 
opportunity, he feels that he would have let nothing stand in the way 
of hearing this exposition of the Word of God Sunday by Sunday. For 
here we have an example of great preaching, worthy of its theme. 
It cannot be too emphatically hoped that many more preachers in this 
land will be inspired by this example to preach expository sermons as 
their normal Sunday task. We need to learn afresh that Protestant wor- 
ship arises out of the presentation of the Word of God in preaching 
and the sacraments. For worship is our response to what God .says 
and does through His Word, and therefore we cannot perform our part 
in “divine service” in praise and adoration until we have first let our- 
selves be “served” by God through hearing and seeing afresh what He 
has done for us and requires of us. A true service of worship will have 
the exposition of Holy Scripture at its centre. We need far more of 
the kind of exposition of the Word which we find in such a book as this ; 
this may not be the only kind oi preaching permissible in the Christian 
Church, but it is without any question the principal kind. 
An expositor of the Bible requires two qualifications; he should under- 
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stand the text himself, and he should be able to express that meaning 
in a way which the ordinary person can understand. Many expositions 
which shed a wealth of light upon the text are meant for the theological 
student or the academically minded layman. Professor Liithi’s book, 
however, is a first-rate example of an exposition written in a simple and 
vivid style which will really help the ordinary congregation to under- 
stand Romans and apply its lessons to themselves. The approach is 
thematic, rather than verse-by-verse, and this enables the reader to grasp 
the main lines of the argument. Professor Liithi hrs a gift for apt 
illustration and he certainly brings the Epistle to life. His interpreta- 
tion is consistently sound and sheds new light on the text. His comments 
on Rom. 8:31 ff. rise to the lyrical, and he delineates the spirit of wor- 
ship in which chapters 9-11 are to be approached. He has no doubts 
about the basic Pauline teaching on the atonement — the eternal Father 
satisfied justice in His Son instead of in us — and about the relationship 
of works of love to faith. Particularly interesting is the way in which 
he shows how faithful Paul is to the teaching of Jesus by frequent 
reference to such a passage as the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Two final points. Professor Liithi has the right starting-point for his 
exposition. He fully recognizes that this Epistle is not simply the work 
of a man but is the Word of God — “What the Apostle says here is 
something that no man could have arrived at by himself; only the Holy 
Spirit could have revealed this to Paul” (p. 113 on Rom. 8:20). He also 
has the right finishing point. One of the criticisms which the reviewer 
felt inclined to make of German preaching was that it often failed to 
apply the Word of God to the hearers; on the whole Liithi escapes 
this criticism, for he makes the Word warm and living so that it 
matters to his hearers and readers, although at times he could perhaps 
have done more in the way of application. 

This book is to be cordially commended, both as a guide to the 
Epistle to the Romans and as a pattern of how to preach expository 
sermons. 

Didsbury College, Bristol. I. HowARD MARSHALL, 


Rabbinic Theology: An Introductory Study. By Roy A. Stewart. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1961. xvi, 202 pp. 21s.) 
JN a booklet published twelve years ago by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship 
under the title of The Earlier Rabbinic Tradition and its Importance 
for New Testament Background Mr. Stewart gave a brief introduction 
to the Rabbinic literature and expressed the hope of publishing further 
material on this subject. We now have before us the fulfilment of that 
promise in a compact but full account of the theology of Rabbinic Juda- 
ism. After an introduction to the literature we are given an orderly 
account of the theology which underlies Rabbinic teaching, attention 
being directed mainly to the doctrines of God and of man; an appendix 
contains the statutory daily prayers of the Rabbinic liturgy. Mr. Stewart 
points out that in making this survey he has necessarily had to systema- 
tize what was never thought out systematically by the Jews themselves. 
He warns against the danger of making casual remarks into dogmatic 
pronouncements and remarks that Rabbinic material is notorious for 
its juxtapositions of contradictory statements. Further, the Rabbinic 
literature is largely legal and casuistical, so that the theological wheat 
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must be sifted out from much chaff. Nevertheless, the theological system 
which he outlines appears to be faithful to the implicit doctrines of 
Judaism. We may single out three excellences of his work. 

First, in these days when more and more long (and expensive) books 
are being published, it is very refreshing to read one which reduces its 
theme to a manageable compass so that a beginner in the subject (as the 
reviewer must confess himself to be) may grasp the main themes without 
getting lost in a wealth of details. While the standard work on Rabbinic 
theology in English will continue to be G, F. Moore’s Judaism, the student 
will be well advised to be begin with Mr. Stewart’s lucid outline. 

Second, although this book is an introductory study it is not based 
primarily or secondary sources such as Moore; it rests upon a thorough 
original study of the Babylonian Talmud and the Midrash Rabbah ; cop- 
ious references are supplied in the footnotes, and the reader is encouraged 
to turn to the sources for himself. The result is that Mr. Stewart provides 
information which is not to be found in Moore and gives a fresh study 
of the subject. 

Third, this is not simply an attempt to piovide a book of background 
material for students of the New Testament. It is a study of Rabbinic 
thought for its own sake, although Mr. Stewart does not hesitate to 
show the relevance of his subject to the New Testament and to make 
his own distinctively Christian assessment of it. He is evidently moved 
by a real love of his subject, and his book is a first-class example of 
that sympathetic and unbiased attempt to understand and appreciate 
Judaism which has been recently desiderated by F. C. Grant (Ancient 
Judaism and the New Testament, 1960). It well deserves the appreciative 
Foreword contributed by the Jewish scholar, Raphael Loewe. 

_ Didsbury College, Bristol. I. HOWARD MARSHALL, 


Pauline Mysticism. Christ in the Mystical Teaching of St. Paul. By 
Alfred Wikenhauser. (Nelson, Edinburgh and London. 1960. 
256 pp. 25s.) 

Is work is translated by Joseph Cunningham from the second edition 
of Die Christusmystik des Apostels Paulus, by the distinguished 

New Testament Professor at Freiburg im Breisgau. The author claims 

that his work was “the first study of St. Paul’s mysticism to appear 

from a Catholic source”. Its title reminds us of Albert Schweitzer’s 

The Mysticism of the Apostle Paul, but its contents remind us even more 

of certain parts of Adolf Deissmann’s Paul, to which Professor Wiken- 

hauser acknowledges his indebtedness. 

Whether it is in fact accurate to speak of Paul’s “mysticism” is de- 
batable, but Professor Wikenhauser makes it plain that he means by the 
term those aspects of the apostle’s thought that are expressed in: such 
forms as “in Christ”, “of Christ” and “Christ in us”. He does not deal 
here with Paul’s teaching about the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ, although he agrees that it is relevant to his present subject, 
because that teaching has been dealt with in another book of his. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the phrases “in Christ” and “Christ in 
us”, as used by Paul, can be understood at all without reference to 
his conception of believers as members of the body of Christ. 

Dr. Wikenhauser finds himself in general agreement with Deissmann 
on the “mystical” significance of the phrase “in Christ” and finds a 
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number of occasions where the genitive “of Christ” has similar signi- 
ficance (for example, “the love of Christ”, “the patience of Christ”, “the 
work of Christ”, where the meaning seems to be “the love which is ours 
in Christ” and so forth). The phrase “Christ in us” emphasizes the 
believer’s possession by the person and power of Christ. The discussion 
of the phrase “in Christ” is illuminated by means of the other Pauline 
phrase “in (the) Spirit”; it would have been helpful also to have some 
discussion of the parallel phrase “in Adam”. When we come to the 
discussion of the means by which believers become “in Christ” or are 
incorporated into Him, we find a false dichotomy between faith and 
baptism — not by faith, but by baptism, says the author. This false 
dichotomy is bound up with a defective estimate of what Paul meant 
by “faith”. “When Paul uses the word ‘faith’ he does not refer to 
grasping the living Christ, nor to surrendering oneself to him. Faith 
for Paul was rather the acceptance of the message of the salvation which 
God had wrought through Christ, and therefore profession of the Christ- 
ian religion” (p. 132). How one can read Paul and restrict the Pauline 
meaning of “faith” in this way is difficult to understand. 

The final chapter, on “The Specifically Christian Character of Pauline 
Mysticism”, establishes very satisfactorily the contrast between Paul’s 
mysticism and non-Christian mysticism — so satisfactorily, indeed, as 
to make one doubt again whether the Pauline phenomenon ought to 
be called mysticism at all. F.F.B. 


Paul and his Recent Interpreters. By E. Earle Ellis. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 

Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1961. 63 pp. $1.75.) 

1s useful work by Dr. Ellis contains three chapters. The third is a 

reproduction of the article on “The Authorship of the Pastorals: 
A Résumé and Assessment of Recent Trends” which he contributed to 
this QUARTERLY a year ago. The first deals with “Pauline Studies in 
Recent Research” and the second with “The Structure of Pauline Escha- 
tology (2 Corinthians 5:1-10).” The latter is an original and valuable 
study of a much debated theme. Paul’s eschatological expectation is 
commonly believed to have developed from rather crude beginnings to 
the refined form which we find in 2 Cor. 5. Dr. Ellis casts doubt on this 
common belief; in the light of other Pauline passages he maintains that 
2 Cor. 5 does not deal at all with the state of the believer immediately 
after death but’ with the contrast between the present age and the age 
to come, which is treated in a manner “completely within the framework 
of Paul’s parousia eschatology and his concept of corporate solidarity” 
(p. 48). 

In the preface Dr. Ellis indicates that certain sections of this book 
appear by permission of the publishers of the forthcoming New Bible 
Dictionary (see the Editorial of the present issue of the QUARTERLY). He 
is, in fact, the author of a very important article on “Paul” in the 
New Bible Dictionary; the foretaste which he has given us in this little 
book raises hopes which will not be disappointed when that article sees 
the light. 

A Commentary on the Epistle of Jude. By Richard Wolff. (Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1960. 150 pp. $2.50.) 
author of this verse-by-verse commentary, a Hebrew Christian of 
German birth, has for the past ten years been engaged in a Bibie 
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teaching ministry in the United States, much of it over the air. The 
quality of this book indicates the high standard of his expository 
preaching. 

He accepts the epistle of Jude as the work of the Lord’s brother of 
that name, dates it between A.D. 64 and 70, and thinks it likely that 
2 Peter preceded rather than followed it (but he lays no great weight 
on the relation between the two epistles, because he finds it difficult 
to attain certainty on this point). The false teachers attacked in the 
epistle were not Gnostics, he thinks, but people like the Nicolaitans 
and followers of Balaam who are attacked in the Letters to the Seven 
Churches. The quotation from 1 Enoch (Jude 14f.) and the incident 
about the body of Moses (Jude 9) are stamped as authentic by the fact 
that Jude uses them, although this authenticity does not extend to other 
parts of the books from which they were taken. 

The work reveals wide and thorough reading, not only in more recent 
literature but in Jewish pseudepigraphical and rabbinical literature, on 
which Mr. Wolff draws freely to illustrate the text of Jude. It should 
take a high place among conservative commentaries on this epistle. 

F.F.B. 


A Guide to Christian Reading. A classified list of selected books revised 
and edited by A. F. Walls, M.A., B. Litt. (London: Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship, 1961. 157 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

We welcome a radically revised edition of this Guide, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1952 (see THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, April 

1953, p. 127). The revision has been entrusted to Mr. Andrew Walls, 

Lecturer in Theology in the University College of Sierra Leone and 

Editor of The Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion; he began this arduous 

task when, as Warden and Librarian of Tyndale House, Cambridge, 

he had the splendid resources of the Tyndale Research Library at his 
disposal. Several reviewers of the first edition found difficulty in ascer- 
taining the principles on which the listed books were selected; reviewers 

of the new edition will find less difficulty because Mr. Walls, in a 

characteristically engaging and disarming preface, gives some informa- 

tion about his procedure. Most readers of the Guide will no doubt 
complain that here and there wrong books have been admitted and right 
books left out; but that would be so in any list of the kind. There is 
no suggestion that the inclusion of any book implies a nihil obstat, or 
that the omission of any is a mark of censure against it. But the 
clientéle of the I.V.F. in particular, and many other evangelical readers, 
will be glad to have this annotated list of over 1,500 titles, classified 
under eight headings: (1) The Bible; (2) The Old Testament; (3) The 

New Testament; (4) Christian Doctrine; (5) Apologetics; (6) The Practice 

of Christianity; (7) Church History and Christian Biography; (8) The 

Church Overseas. There are also lists of libraries and publishers, and 

an index of authors. 


Basic Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By Samuel A. Cartledge. 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 137 
pp. $3.95.) 

CARTLEDGE, Professor of New Testament in Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, is well known for his Old and New 
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Testament Introductions. His latest work is of a different kind. It is 
not intended to be a beginner’s manual; it presumes that those who use 
it have already mastered the rudiments of classical or koiné Greek. It 
is rather a systematic presentation of New Testament Greek grammar 
designed as a handbook for readers of the Greek New Testament. 
Accidence and syntax alike are treated in a way that should prove 
interesting and intelligible to the reader who makes no great profession 
of linguistic expertise. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By R. K. Harrison. (English Universities Press. 
1961. xiv, 160 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


S$ addition to the famous “Teach Yourself Books” comes from the 

pen of the Professor of Old Testament in Wycliffe College, Toronto. 
Professor Harrison has evidently made a careful study of the primary 
sources of information about the scrolls, as well as of the general litera- 
ture dealing with them, and while he compresses a remarkable amount 
of information into brief compass, yet he succeeds in telling a lucid 
story. The ordinary intelligent reader who wants a short and reliable 
account of the subject will find in Professor Harrison an interesting and 
authoritative guide. This is true whether he is relating the facts (as 
far as they are available) of the discovery of the successive scroll caves 
and the excavation of Khirbet Qumran, or assessing the significance of 
the discovery for Bible study and Christian faith. It is not every popular 
writer on the scrolls who can give his own translation of the documents 
when he has occasion to quote them, but Professor Harrison does so 
with a facility which we expect from the author of an earlier volume in 
this series — Teach Yourself Hebrew, 


The Pocket Commentary of the Bible. By Basil F. C. Atkinson, M.A., 
Ph.D., Under Librarian of Cambridge University. (Henry E. Walter 
Ltd., London and Worthing. Exodus. 1960. 428 pp. 13s. 6d. Leviticus. 
1961. viii, 183 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


IHESE are the second and third volumes in Dr. Atkinson’s Bible com- 
mentary. Past and present members of the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate 
Christian Union (to whom the commentary is dedicated) will recognize the 
substance of devotional Bible readings which he has given them over the 
years. Occasionally matters of critical moment are dealt with, as in the 
note on Ex. 6: 3, where two alternative explanations are given of the 
divine statement: “by my name Jehovah was I not known to them”— 
(1) “We need not suppose that the Name itself was unknown to the 
patriarchs, but that they did not pass through the experiences which ex- 
plain the name .. .”; (2) “We may believe that the actual Name, as well 
as its meaning, was revealed to Moses for the first time at this juncture. 
In this case the occurrences of the Name in Genesis would be a transla- 
tion by Moses of an ancient language .. .” But the commentary in the 
main is warmly devotional, and makes liberal use of typological inter- 
pretation, especially in the directions for the tabernacle in Exodus and the 
sacrificial and purificatory prescriptions of Leviticus. Dr. Atkinson has 
recently retired from his appointment in the University Library, and we 
hope that in his retirement he will have all the leisure and strength he 
needs to prosecute and bring to completion this congenial task which he 
has set himself. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls and St. John’s Gospel. By Leon Morris. (London: 
Westminster Chapel Bookroom. 1960. 24 pp. Is. 6d.) 


I’ the twelfth annual Campbell Morgan Lecture Dr. Morris discusses one 

of the fields in which a comparative study of the Qumran texts and the 
New Testament promises to be most fruitful, and arrives at positive con- 
clusions on three crucial points: the uniqueness of Christianity, the Pales- 
tinian background of the Fourth Gospel, and the centrality of Christ. It 
is a pleasure to give this pamphlet warm and unreserved commendation. 


Jesus of Nazareth: Who is He? By Arthur Wallis. (London: Christian 
Literature Crusade. 1960. 53 pp. Is. 6d.) 


HAT is one to do when Jehovah’s Witnesses knock at the door ? Com- 

mend the gospel by Christian courtesy, of course. But commend our 
Saviour too, surely, and invite them, as Dr. Bruce Metzger urged us in 
an article on the subject eight years ago, “to enter into the larger inheri- 
tance of life and knowledge and assurance which the historic Christian 
faith provides”. This is the very purpose for which Mr. Wallis has writ- 
ten this little book. It makes no reference to the Witnesses, but it is 
written in order to help them to exchange their defective Christology for 
a worthy and personal acquaintance with our Lord as He is presented to 
us in the Scriptures. Since it does not explicitly mention Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, it can freely be used for more general distribution. 


eyes Baker Book House of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have issued the 

first three volumes in a new series entitled “Proclaiming the New Testa- 
ment”, under the editorship of Dr. Ralph G. Turnbull. These are on 
The Gospel of Matthew, by Herschel H. Hobbs (1961. 135 pp. $2.50), 
The Gospel of Mark, by Ralph Earle (1961. 119 pp. $2.50), and The 
Book of Acts, by Dr, Turnbull himself (1961. 161 pp. $2.75). The 
purpose of the books is to provide preachers with homiletical comments 
and ideas, and to encourage an expository ministry, The authors are 
well-known preachers themselves, who know what their fellow-ministers 
require. Each volume contains a useful bibliography on the New Testa- 
ment book with which it deals. Twelve further volumes will complete 
the series; their authors include such eminent figures as Ronald A. Ward 
of Toronto, Harold J. Ockenga of Boston, and Merrill C. Tenney of 
Wheaton. 


T= L.V.F. series of Pocket Books has been augmented by three titles. 

Consistent Christianity, by Michael C. Griffiths (1960, 126 pp. 3s. 6d.), 
is a sane and practical little book, teaching us the not unnecessary lesson 
that the Christian should be marked not only by good morals but also 
by good manners. Makers of Religious Freedom, by Bishop Marcus L. 
Loane (1960. 231 pp. 4s. 6d.), reminds us of the debt we owe to two Scots, 
Alexander Henderson and Samuel Rutherford, and two Englishmen, John 
Bunyan and Richard Baxter. The Christian and his Bible, by Douglas 
Johnson (1960. 158 pp. 4s.), is a new and revised edition of a work which 
first appeared in a different format in 1953; in it the General Secretary 
of the Inater-Varsity Fellowship writes for non-theological students. He 
knows the questions and arguments about the Bible with which they are 
commonly confronted, and helps them to answer them. Another welcome 
reissue (not in this series) is A Doctor Looks at the Bible, by the late 
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Professor D. M. Blair of Glasgow (1959. 24 pp. Is.), an address given to 
a conference of University students in 1936. 

Another I.V.F. series, “Great Doctrines of the Bible”, also presents 
three fresh titles. The Return of Jesus Christ, by G. T. Manley (1960. 
104 pp. 4s.,) shows that this veteran scholar retained to the end his intellec- 
tual acumen and his Christian devotion. His study combines exegetical pre- 
cision with a warm-hearted appreciation of the centrality of “that blessed 
hope” in the life of the Church and the individual Christian, as well as for 
the whole world. On questions like the nature of the millennium and the 
future of Israel, while he indicates the views to which he himself inclined, 
he expresses himself with a charity and absence of dogmatism which 
younger people might well emulate. The editor of the series, Dr. Leon 
Morris, has contributed Spirit of the Living God (1960. 102 pp. 4s.). This 
study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit deals with the subject in biblical 
categories, and concludes by showing that this is “the most practical of 
doctrines”. God’s Church, by Alan M. Stibbs (1959. 128 pp. 4s.), is de- 
scribed in the sub-title as “a study in the biblical doctrine of the people 
of. God”, and considers successively the Old Testament preparation, the 
New Testament fulfilment, the present outworking, and the goal in view. 
This is a thoroughly Scriptural treatment of the subject, and so lucidly 
written that it ought to have a wide circulation. Even if the views here 
expressed about the parables of the mustard seed and the leaven are not 
accepted, they ought to receive unbiased consideration. Mr. Stibbs has 
also written Expounding God’s Word (1960. 112 pp. 4s.)—not in the “Great 
Doctrines” series but in similar format—which is an excellent companion 
to his previous works Obeying God's Word and Understanding God's 
Word. Many readers will be grateful for the “working models” of ex- 
pository talks and addresses contained in these pages! Successive genera- 
tions of students have been helped by these models in their oral form ; 
it is good that they are now accessible to others in written form. 

A recent cause célébre gives an added interest and urgency to the subject 
treated by Derek Kidner in The Christian and the Arts (1.V.F. 1959. 32 pp. 
ls. 6d.); those who are interested in the lines pursued by Mr. A. G. 
Newell in an article and review in lasé number of the QUARTERLY will find 
further food for thought in Mr. Kidner’s pamphlet. 


the Tyndale Press we have received a number of excellent 
monographs. The Bodmer Papyrus of the Gospel of John, by 
Dr. J. N, Birdsall of Birmingham University, the Tyndale New 
Testament Lecture for 1958 (1960. 18 pp. Is. 6d.), gives an account 
of p. 66 and underlies its implications for New Testament textual 
criticism today. The Date and Route of the Exodus, by C. de Wit, Ph.D., 
of the Egyptian Department of the Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire in 
Brussels (1960. 20 pp. 1s. 6d.), is the published form of the Tyndale Lec- 
ture in Biblical Archaeology for 1959. Dr. de Wit dates the Exodus 
under Merneptah (c. 1235 B.c.), and favours a southern route for the 
Hebrews’ departure from Egypt, via the Wadi Tumilat and Tjeku. The 
Revelation of the Divine Name, by J. A. Motyer (1959. 31 pp. 1s. 6d.), 
first delivered as the Tyndale Old Testament Lecture for 1956, examines 
the critical announcements of Ex. 6: 2 f. and Ex. 3: 15, and studies the 
significance of the two names, El Shaddai and Yahweh, by which God 
is said to have made Himself known. Ex. 6: 3 is taken to mean that 
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while He was known to the patriarchs as Yahweh, He had not revealed 
Himself to them in the fulness of the character which that name expresses ; 
that revelation was reserved for the generation which witnessed His mighty 
deliverance in the Exodus. The Word of the Lord in Jeremiah, by J. G. 
S. S. Thomson (1959, 20 pp. 1s. 6d.), the Tyndale Old Testament Lecture 
for 1959, considers the word which came to Jeremiah in relation to the 
prophetic consciousness, the prophetic authority, the response demanded, 
the experience of the prophet, the judgment of which it is a criterion, the 
written record in which it was preserved, and the context of prayer within 
which it was communicated. Some of these subjects have such important 
bearings on the question of prophetic inspiration that we hope Dr. Thom- 
son will expand them in a larger work. Luther's Principles of Biblical 
Interpretation, by A. Skevington Wood (1960. 36 pp. 1s. 6d.), deals with 
a subject in which the writer has a long-standing interest ; some readers 
of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY may remember how he dealt with it 
briefly in a section of his article on “The Significance of Luther for To- 
day” (January, 1954). In view of the sweeping and superficial remarks 
commonly made about Luther’s free handling of the Scriptures, it is good 
to have Dr. Skevington Wood's careful study. He emphasizes the central 
relevance of Luther’s suggestion of a parallelism between the Scriptures 
and the person of Christ: “as the divinity and power of God are embedded 
in the vessel of Christ’s incarnate body, so the same divinity and power 
of God are embedded in Scripture, a vessel made of letters, composed of 
paper and printer’s ink” (p. 35). This “incarnational factor in the doctrine 
of Scripture” he regards as the necessary presupposition of Luther’s her- 
meneutics. Contemporary Psychology and Christian Belief and Exper- 
ience, by Malcolm A. Jeeves (1960. 16 pp. Is. 6d.), presents an address 
given at a meeting arranged by the Research Scientists’ Christian Fellow- 
ship during the British Association gathering in York in September, 1959, 
shortly before the author resigned his Lectureship in Leeds University to 
take up the Professorship of Psychology in the University of Adelaide. 
With regard to psychology (which he views as a biological science), as 
with regard to all other branches of knowledge, he maintains that “there 
cannot be and will not be any conflict between what the Author of re- 
vealed truth has shown us in His Word and the truth which He encour- 
ages us to discover as we use our God-given talents in scientific research” 
(p. 15). Professor R. Hooykaas, of the Free University of Amsterdam, 
deals with The Christian Approach in Teaching Science (1960. 20 pp. 
ls. 6d.). For the Christian Medical Fellowship the Tyndale Press has 
published Mental Defect and Delinquency, by Dr. S. D. V. Weller (1960. 
20 pp. Is.). . 
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